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ERRIWINKLE'S PARTY. 


_ BY MBS.. PasaE PERIWINKLE. 


Maw have been alberta to monopo- 
lize literature, and haye agreed so unanimously 
to caricature women, that it is high time the sex 
took up their own catise. ‘From Mrs. Caudle down 
to Mrs. Smith Jones; their foibles have been held 
up to create amusement. Asan aggrieved female, 
and a married one,I desire to paint the other 
side of the picture,.and to sketch “the lords of 
the creation,” not as they seem to their satisfied 
selves, but as they really are. . 

Mr. Periwinkle is as worthy, I thave no doubt, 
as most of his sex; but as I often tell him, he is 
‘neither inspired nor infallible.” He seems to 
think, for instance, that all the troubles of the 
matrimonial connection are concentrated on his 
head, and that consequently he alone has the 
right to grumble, or be cross. No matter how 
much the servants have worried me during the 
day, no’matter how vexatious the baby has been, 
Periwinkle expects me to greet him with smiles 
when he comes home, and, if he is in a bad 
humor, to talk him into a good one. I am not, I 
believe, naturally unamiable, but he often makes 
my blood Boil; I own, by such behavior. I thank 
heaven, I fell him, at these times, that this is not 
Turkey, and that women are not slaves. 

There is nothing Periwinkle hates so much as 
an evening party. He is always cross when he 
has to “ecompany me to one, and would never 
allow me to receive my friends in this way, if I 
was not duly sensible of what I owe to society, 
and therefore firm. He tells me that he is tired 
out at night, that he don’t care for dancing, and 


that we women spond but chatter idle gossip j 


all the ev that wives, who are 


it except py a cane or a ball: and I add that 
if our sex talks gossip, his talks politics, which 
is worse. 
Last winter I tried to get Periwinkle’s consent; 
Vou. XXI.—12 





for once, to give a party.: Always before I had 
issued invitations on my own responsibility, and, 
when everything ‘was arranged, had told him 
what I had done. But wishing to see if it was 
possible for a man to be anything but a bit of 
concentrated selfishness, I determined to make 
the experiment of obtaining his consent. It was, 
however, in vain. And all I got for my pains was 
the general laugh of my female acquaintance, to 
whom I had told my plan, and who triumphed 
over its failure, for they predicted it. 

To these, however, there was one exception. 
Kate Krazee, a wild slip of a thing, and own 
niecé to Periwinkle, resolutely maintained that 
we did injustice to her uncle, that he was only 
plaguing me, and that he would give a dashing 
party before the season was over. She went so 
far as to bet me a pair of gloves that she was 
right, and I wrong. As if she knew Periwinkle 
better than I did! I to whom every cranny of his 
mind and corner of his character was as visible 
as specks of dust on my parlor carpet. Conceited 
thing! But conceit runs in the Periwinkles. 

One night, as Periwinkle and I sat in the 
dining-room, he reading, and I sewing, I thought 
I weuld make a last effort, quite forgetting that 
if I succeeded, I should lose a pair of gloves. 

“Periwinkle,” I said, ‘‘about this party— 
when shall it be?” 

“Hang the party,” he retorted, throwing down 
the newspaper. ‘Am I never to har the last 
of it? _ I thought I told you, long ago, I wouldn’t 
consent to any such thing.” 

I flared up, as a woman should, at such lan- 
} guage. He had been testy all the evening, and 
had borne it meekly : but this passed the bounds 
of endurance. 

**You needn’t make such a fuss,” I said, ‘‘and 
lose your temper, nor will I allow anybody to talk 
to me in that way—let me tell you that, Mr. 
Periwinkle.” 
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** Hoity, toity,” he began, but stopped abruptly, 
for, at that instant, the bell was rung with a vio- 
lence that threatened to pull down the house, and 
directly I heard feet running up the’ staircase, 
and the yoices of several of my acquaintance. 

I stepped to the door of the dining-room, just 
in, time to meet my friends. They nodded, and 
went up to the chamber, as if all was right, I 
following them in amazement, for I noticed that 
they were dressed in ball attire. When they saw 
my plain gown they seemed a little disconcerted, 
and, a moment after, noticing that no lights were 
lit in the chambers, they appeared more so: how- 
ever Kate, who was one of them, said, ‘‘I thought 
I'd come early, and bring Jane and Harriet with 
me; there, I’ll light the gas, if you’ll help the 
girls off with their hoods and things.” 

She took it so naturally that I saw all at once. 
The little vixen had evidently made a plot with 
Periwinkle, and together they had got up a party, 
keeping me in the dark about it till the scheme 
was actually executed. I had half a mind to be 
angry, but I thought better of it, determining 
to receive the company as if I had been at the 
bottom of it all, for this, I knew, would be the 
best way to annoy Kate. Only I resolved that, 
after the guests were gone, Periwinkle should 
hear a bit of my mind. 

And now carriages began to dash to the door; 
the bell was rung incessantly; visitors arrived 
in a continuqus stream. Hurrying into a spare 
chamber, | hastily changed my dress ; then ordered 
a room to be arranged for the gentlemen; and, in 
five minutes all told, ran breathlessly down to 
receive my company. Periwinkle was already 
there, in earnest conversation with Kate, but pre- 
tending, as soon as he saw me, to be more ill- 
humored than ever. I took no notice of him, 
however, but devoted myself to my guests. It 
was hard work, for there was no music. And 
when the refreshments were brought in, I saw 
how little men know of such things, for Periwinkle 
hadn’t ordered half enough ice-cream, and had 
bought twice enough oysters. 

I held in, firm to my resolution, till the last 
guest had departed. It was Kate, who bade 
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Periwinkle and me “good night,” with a demure 
look, as she tripped from the door with her lover, 
Harry Cousins. Then my indignation burst forth. 
Turning to Periwinkle, I pushed him “es and slam- 
med the door violently. 

**T hope you’re satisfied now,” I said, “anda 
pretty mess you’ve made of it, to be sure. Little 
you know about giving a party. The next time, 
I think, it would be better to tell me, sir; and not 
make a fool of yourself, when you fancy you’re 
fooling me.” 

“Give a party—not tell you—fooling you,” 
stammered Periwinkle. ‘‘I don’t know what 


you mean, Its you, madam, that’s deceiving ——” 


*‘What,” I cried, amazed at such effrontery, 
“didn’t you and Kate make up a plot between 
you?—didn’t she issue the invitations and you 
order the entertainment—— ?” 

“You astonish me,” he cried, starting back, 
‘didn’t you, let me ask, issue the cards, and 
leave me to get the eatadles at the eleventh hour? 
Kate as good as told me so.” 

I did not believe a word he said, and was about 
to reply tartly, when the door-bell rang again, 
and supposing somebody had forgotten some- 
thing, I turned to open it before I answered. 

It was Kate who had returned. She did not 
enter, however, though my eyes asked her, as 
plainly as eyes could, to make haste and get 
what she had left behind; but standing on the 
door step, she looked past-me at Periwinkle, and 
said demurely, 

**Uncle—by-the-bye—I had forgotten. What’s 
the day of the month?” 

The day of the month. The first of April to 
be sure! It flashed on me and Periwinkle simul- 
taneously. Kate had invited the guests in our 
name to make April-fools of both of us. I looked 
at him: he looked at me; we both had half a 
mind to be angry ; but Kate’s ringing merriment, 
as she tripped off again, was infectious, and we 
stood there laughing at each other till the tears 
ran down our cheeks. 

To this day Kate teazes both of us about Mr. 
Periwinkle’s party, and says its the only one we 
have never quarreled over. 
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BY FANNY WHARTON. 





Apri returns: her blue voluptuous eye, 

Now steeped in light, now full-of sudden tears, 
Potent as spells enchantress’ arts apply. 

Lo! at her beck each sapling bloom appears; 
Violets whose breath the curious winds endow 

Lavish with sweets; anemones; and, more, 
Those cups profuse, like drops of gold that blow, 


The gandy wort and yellow hellebore. 
Now waters lift their silvery arms, to greet 
_ The green moss thickening rich in noonday sun; 
Pastures and lawns and wood-nymphs’ quaint retreat, 
Kindling with sprouts, by thousand dews are spun. 
From clasping earth sweet herbs and grasses rise, 
Load the fresh gale, and mix congenial sighs. 
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THE HAUNTED STREAM. 





“BY JAMES H. DANA. 





In one of the interior counties of Pennsylva- ; saw that his companion had emerged from his 


nia, there lies, embosomed in wooded uplands, a 
sinuous and lovely river, which, from time imme- 
morial, has been known as the Haunted Stream. 
The Indians accounted for this name, by a tradi- 
tion that, ages before, a maiden of their race, 
who had been crossed in love, had cast herself 
into its waters, and that, ever since, her spirit 
might occasionally be seen, haunting its sylvan 
shores, 

Such, at least, was the legend that a bold and 
handsome young borderer heard, one bright 
morning about a century ago, as he stood on the 
banks of this picturesque river with an Indian 
companion. The old French war had then just 
broken out, and as the frontier settlements were 
disturbed with rumors that the hitherto friendly 
savages were about to assume arms, Lieutenant 
Rochester, for our hero bore a commission in 
the provincial army, had been despatched on a 
scouting expedition, in company with a friendly 
Delaware. 

“Its a pretty story, War-Eagle, whether it be 
true or not,’ said the borderer. ‘I never saw 
a lovelier landscape. But hist, what is that?” 

As he spoke, the faint dip of a paddle was 
heard, and hardly had the two companions con- 
cealed themselves, when a light canoe shot into 
sight around a bend of the river. In a few 
minutes this fairy craft was near enough for 
Rochester to discern that it was tenanted by a 
young and beautiful female, richly attired in a 
picturesque Indian costume. When the canoe 
was nearly opposite where the young man lay 
concealed, a dexterous stroke of the paddle turned 
its prow shoreward, and immediately after, with 
a light and graceful step, its fair occupant leaped 
ashore. 

Rochester was, for a moment, struck dumb 
with amazement and admiration. He had never, 
in his whole life, seen anything so beautiful as 
the vision that now dawned upon him; and, for 
awhile, he almost believed that he saw, not 3 
living creature, but the airy spirit that haunted 
the spot. This idea was sustained by the ex- 
treme fairness of her complexion, which scarcely 
betokened Indian blood. But the illusion, for 
such it was, soon faded. Scarcely had the mys- 
terious visitant advanced half a dozen steps, 





covert, and was creeping stealthily toward her 
with evidently hostile intentions. 

At hearing her shriek, the savage leaped to 
his feet, and drawing his tomahawk, rushed upon 
her. Rochester dashed forward, but would have 
been too late, if the Indian beauty had not fled 
from her assailant, and, by a fortunate chance, 
taken the direction toward our hero. Thus the 
savage dared not hurl his weapon lest he should 
injure his friend. The fugitive, in her terror, 
did not see Rochester at first, but when she did, 
the instinct of safety caused her to rush unre- 
flecting into his arms, where she lay like a fright- 
ened dove, helpless and panting. 

**Put up your hatchet, Delaware,” cried Ro- 
chester.' ‘This is my prisoner, and I make no 
war on woman: much less,” he added, internally, 
as he gazed on the lovely face silently pleading 
for protection, ‘‘much less on anything so lovely.” 

‘*My brother speaks well,” replied the savage 
chief, reluctantly. ‘‘ But the squawis an enemy, 
and her people are, perhaps, even now on our 
trail.” 

“What you say is true enough, no doubt,” 
answered Rochester, ‘‘but I would rather run a 
dozen risks of being scalped than do harm to 
such a pretty, timid bird as this. By my faith, 
War-Eagle, she is lovelier than any girl of the 
settlements. I didn’t think your race could 
show anything so handsome. Who can she be?” 

‘“‘The War Eagle has heard of her, for she is 
the child of his ancient foe. She is called the 
White Fawn, and is a chieftain’s daughter. But 
the wigwams of her tribe are far from this, and 
her presence here betokens no good, for, where 
she goes, a hundred warriors follow. There will 
be, or has been, bloody work further down the 
Susquehannah, The White Fawn is in the rear, 
not in the front of the war-path.” 

‘* You reason rightly, Delaware,” said the frank 
berderer, ‘‘but nevertheless we Christians hold 
it an article of faith not to harm a woman. So, 
come life or death, I shall free this pretty bird. 
But first speak to her, if you think she can un- 
derstand your lingo. Tell her she can go where 
she lists, and that all Jack Rochester asks is that 
she shall promise not to betray us to her people.” 

During this colloquy the large, dark eyes of 


when she started and slightly screamed; and ; the Indian girl, lustrous as those of an antelope, 


Rochester, following the direction of her eyes, 


had been turned from Rochester to War-Eagle, 
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and from the latter back to the former. Once 
or twice, when the chief was speaking, she clung 
closer to our hero, as if she comprehended that 
the Indian was her foe, and the borderer her 
friend. When Rochester finally announced his 
intention to set her free, her eyes beamed with 
indescribable thankfulness, and anticipating War- 
Eagle’s speech, she pledged herself, in broken 
English, to conceal the vicinity of the scouts from 
her people, and, at the same time, expressed, in 
what Rochester thought the most liquid tones he 
had ever heard, her gratitude to him as her pre- 
server. 

“White man will go away—will forget the 
Indian girl—but she will never—never forget 
him,” she said, with tears in her eyes, and, as 
she spoke, she seized his hand, by a sudden im- 
pulse, and kissed it. Then blushing at herself, 
she continued with dignity, moving toward her 
canoe. ‘*The young Yenghese brave has saved 
the White Fawn’s life, and night and morning 
she will pray to the Great Spirit for him.” 

With these words she turned away, and with 
&@ quick, light step gained her canoe, which, in 
another moment, shot into the centre of the 
stream, propelled by her skilful hand. Rochester 
watched her, with a sigh, till he heard the click 
of a rifle beside him. Turning quickly he beheld 
War-Eagle about to raise the deadly weapon and 
take aim at the fugitive. It wae but the work 
of a moment to strike down the barrel; but the 
savage, who mistrusted the Indian girl, expostu- 
lated; and when the half angry discussion was 
over, and Rochester looked again at the canoe, 
the fair fugitive was disappearing behind the 
bend of the river. She passed from sight, and 
then the landscape seemed to lose half its charm. 

«The War-Eagle yields his opinion to that of 
his brother, because he loves the young man as 
a son,” said the chief. ‘But, since the squaw 
was allowed to escape, not a moment is to be 
lost. Before the sun is an hour older a hundred 
warriors will be on our trail. Let us go.” 

‘“‘There you speak wisely,” said Rochester. 
‘Not that I believe, Delaware, yonder girl will be- 
tray us, but, since she is here, it is clear that plenty 
of red skins are nigh also, and, be sure, they’ll 
scent us out like wolves do dead deer in winter. 
Come, bear no malice,” and he frankly extended 
his hand. ‘You Indians kill women as well as 
men, but we Christians don’t: and, as you are 
serving the commonwealth now, and not the com- 
wealth you, why, chief, you must e’en fight in its 
fashion.” 

If not convinced by the borderer’s logic, the 
Indian was mollified by his friendly manner; 
and accordingly he accepted the proffered hand. 
immediately after, with a last look at that lovely 
landscape, Rochester followed his companion, 





who had struck out, on a swinging trot, toward 
the settlements. 

All that day the two scouts travelled, without 
resting, taking a south-easterly direction. When 
darkness set in, they halted, and arranged their 
camp for the night; but did not dare to strike a 
fire, fearing the propinquity of hostile Indians. 
A little jerked venison, which they carried for 
such emergencies, was their frugal supper; and 
then they lay down to sleep, intending, when the 
moon rose, to prosecute their journey again. 

It seemed to Rochester as if he had just sunk 
into slumber, when he was suddenly aroused by 
finding his arms pinioned in a hostile grasp. He 
was awake in an instant, and would have sprung 
to his feet, if the person, or persons who held 
him, had not kept him down. He struggled des- 
perately, for a moment, but in vain, and was 
finally forced to sink back, when his captors, for 
there were two, proceeded to tie his hands behind 
him with green withes. 

He now, for the first time, looked around him. 
A little space off he saw War-Eagle, in the same 
plight as himself. But instead of the angry, 
flushed look of Rochester, the face of the Dela- 
ware wore an expression of imperturbable calm. 

“They have stolen on us unheard, we slept so 
soundly,” reflected Rochester. ‘Not very flat- 
tering to us, who thought ourselves such good 
backwoodsmen. I suppose the bloody devils in- 
tend to burn us at the stake, else they would 
have taken our scalps while asleep. The red- 
skins, too, are of the same tribe as that lovely 
girl—cursed witch I should rather call her, for 
she betrayed us:—but no! I will never believe 
it—she is too innocent and true for that—its 
fate, I suppose, or pre-ordination as my old 
father, God bless him, used to say. At any rate, 
if the worst comes to the worst, these red-devils 
shall find that a white man can die as bravely as 
one of themselves.” 

While these not very comfortable reflections 
were being made, the Indians, who appeared to 
be about twenty in number, had pinioned their 
two captives, and now, by words and signs, in- 
timated to the prisoners that they were to re- 
trace their steps. Accordingly, in a few moments, 
Rochester and War-Eagle were threading the 
mazes of the forest, in the centre of their cap- 
tors, some going before in single file, and others 
following in the same manner. 

Four days severe travelling brought the band 
to the vicinity of what Rochester supposed to 
be their native village, for a halt was ordered, 
and, after consultation, the savages proceeded to 
paint himself and companion partially black. 
This, he knew, was a sign that they were to die, 
and he began to prepare himself, mentally, for 


‘the approaching torture. This ceremony being 
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concluded, the march was resumed, and, in a few 
minutes, our hero’s expectation that the village 
‘was near was realized, for suddenly, as if a troop 
of demons had been let loose, the air was filled 
with shouts, and instantaneously the woods, all 
around, appeared alive with women, boys and 
children, who having been apprized by runners 
of the return of the war-party, had come out to 
escort the prisoners in. 

We will not tire our readers with a narrative 
of the scene that ensued. The prisoners endured 
the buffettings, and other indignities with which 
they were greeted, the one with savage stoicism, 
the other with Christian heroism. Instead of 
being led immediately to the stake, however, 
their sentence was deferred until the morrow. 
It seems that another war-party was expected, 
during the night, and the cruel sacrifice was de- 
layed in order that the new-comers might parti- 
cipate in it. Meantime, after the women and 
children of the camp had tired of gazing at, and 
insulting Rochester and War-Eagle, the two cap- 
tives, bound hand and foot, were left in a wig- 
‘wam, in the centre of the village, to find solace, 
if they could,in slumber. As an additional pre- 
caution, however, several braves watched about 
the door. } 

Till nearly midnight Rochester lay in silence. 
The reprieve for the night would have been un- 
welcome, but that it afforded him time to prepare 
for death; for he was too sensible of his condi- 
tion to indulge hopes of escape. He had spent 
several hours in meditation and prayer, when, 
turning to his companion, he said, in a whisper, 

‘*Are you awake, War-Eagle ?” 

“Ugh,” answered the chief, in guttural tones. 
‘¢What would my brother have?” 

“I would ask your forgiveness, Delaware, for 
having brought you into this strait. Had I taken 
your advice, perhaps we should not have been 
captured. But yet I could not but do so again,” 
continued Rochester, as if reasoning with himself. 
‘Murder a woman! Never!” 

To this burst the chief replied by coolly saying. 
“The White Fawn is in the village, for I saw her, 
so there can be no doubt of her treachery. But 
my brother knows best.” 

Rochester answered only by a groan. Not 
having himself seen the Indian girl, he had per- 
suaded himself she was absent, and that accident, 
not treachery had led to his arrest, and that of 
his companion. But this evidence was conclu- 
sive. For since the White Fawn was really pre- 
sent in the camp, yet had made no intercession 
for them, it was plain that she had been false to 
her promise. 

‘‘Are you quite sure, Delaware?” said Ro- 
chester, at last, clinging, with a strange tenacity, 
to his desire of exculpating the Indian girl. 





*‘Haven’t you confounded some other person 
with her?” 

«‘The War-Eagle has a keen eye, and the White 
Fawn’s step is not to be mistaken,” replied the 
chief. ‘To-morrow my brother will see her; 
perhaps she will even light his pile.” 

Again our hero groaned, and then burst forth, 

‘‘Now may God forgive me, and curse ye 

But here a hand was suddenly laid on his 
mouth, so that he could not proceed, and imme- 
diately a low, sweet voice whispered, “hist—lie 
still—I will cut your bands,” and, even as it 
spoke, the withes parted, and Rochester felt both 
arms and legs free. 

He would have sprung at once to his feet, but 
the same gentle hand held him down, while the 
voice continued, “do not move till I have freed 
your companion, and then creep silently after 
me—all depends on caution.” 

Our hero, all this time, had vainly striven to 
recognize the speaker, but the cabin was so dark 
that only a shadowy form was visible, crouched 
on the ground. He felt certain, however, from 
the voice, and from the soft, warm little hand, that 
their unknown friend was a female; and his heart 
throbbed with strange delight at the conviction, 
for, if a woman, who could it be but the White 
Fawn herself? 

‘*Now,” whispered the voice again, and he saw 
the chief, at the same moment, rise from his re- 
cumbent attitude, and assume a creeping posi- 
tion, ‘‘follow me—cautiously—for if so much as 
a dry leaf crackles, we are lost.” 

With the words the speaker’s shadowy form 
disappeared through the back of the wigwam, 
and was immediately followed by that of War- 
Eagle. Rochester lost not a moment in imitating 
the example thus set, and found that the egress 
was through an aperture, which had apparently 
either been lately made, or had escaped the eyes 
of the guard. Though now outside the cabin, 
his guide still continued in a creeping posture, 
but the night was so dark that our hero could 
not, even yet, distinguish the sex of his preserver. 
He followed in silence, therefore, noticing that 
whenever a wigwam was approached, in which 
the slightest sounds were heard, both she and 
War-Eagle crouched flat on the ground, and there 
remained, an undistinguishable shadow, until the 
voice entirely ceased. Moving in this cautious, 
but tardy manner, quite half an hour elapsed 
before they cleared the camp, and gained the 
shelter of the neighboring forest. During this 
interval, which seemed an age to Rochester, his 
heart beat with strange agitation. Every instant 
he expected to hear the shout which should an- 
nounce that their flight was discovered; and he 
knew that if this happened before the woods were 
gained, there was no hope. 
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At last, however, they found themselves within 
the covert of the forest; and now, for the first 
time, the unknown guide turned to Rochester. 
He started back. It was the White Fawn that 
stood before him. Then, falling on one knee, as 
a knight of ancient romance might have done, 
he took her unresisting hand and began to pour 
forth his thanks. 

But the Indian girl drew it quickly away, and 
in some embarrassment: then hurriedly said, 

‘¢ White brother, farewell. The forest maiden 
has only done for you what you have already 
done for her; and in saving your life she but 
pays back the debt she owes for hers. But you 
have not a moment to lose,” she continued, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘The young braves of my tribe are quick 
of foot, and, before long, they will be on your 
trail.” A 

She had scarcely spoken, when a shout rose on 
the night air, from the direction of the village. 

‘‘We are discovered,” cried the Indian girl, 
*¢all is lost.” 

‘«Then fly, and leave us to our fate,” answered 
Rochester, starting to his feet, ‘you can gain the 
village undetected. As for us we must take our 
chance.” 

“‘No,” cried the Indian maid, with generous 
self-devotion. ‘If I desert you, you are sure to 
be recaptured, and it shall never be said that 
the chief’s daughter left any one in extremity.” 
She seemed to reflect a moment, and then cried, 
**follow me, that is if you still trust me.” 

**Lead on,” cried Rochester, ‘I believe in you 
as in my mother’s purity. War-Eagle will come 
also.” And he looked toward the savage, who 
had remained silent during this rapid conversa- 
tion, and who now nodding followed the White 
Fawn and our hero with rapid strides. 

A few steps brought the fugitives toa brook of 
running water, into which the Indian girl rapidly 
led the way. The shouts had, meantime, in- 
creased, but were leaving the village, showing 
that the trail had been struck and that the pur- 
suit was begun. After moving down the brook 
for a considerable distance, the chief’s daughter 
suddenly stepped on a shelf of a bare rock, and 
ranning rapidly along, for about a hundred yards, 
drew aside some bushes, disclosing the entrance 
to a narrow cave. 

‘*Enter,” she said, quickly. ‘No one knows 
of this refuge but myself, and, as our trail is lost, 
we can lie here safely concealed.” Rochester 
and his companion entered, as she spoke: and 
then, closing the bushes, she hurried after them. 

The cave was profoundly dark, but our hero 
knew, from the quick breathing of the Indian 
girl, that she was greatly agitated. Nor was it 
without cause, for the cries of the angry pur- 
suers were fast approaching. In a few minutes 











shouts were heard, apparently directly overhead, 
answering back thé wild whoops from the other 
side of the stream. It was clear, from this, that 
the trail had been lost, at the point where the 
Indian girl had entered the brook, and that the 
savages were beating the shores, on either side, 
to recover the traces of the fugitives. The sus- 
pense was long intolerable, for the young braves, 
instead of hurrying onward, returned again and 
again, like baffled hounds, to the vicinity of the 
cave’s mouth, until at last Rochester began to 
fear that the hiding-place was known to some of 
them, and that they were searching for it. The 
chief’s daughter appeared to dread a similar 
result, for unconsciously she crept closer to our 
hero’s side, laying her hand timidly on his arm as 
if appealing for protection; her woman’s nature, 
for the time, triumphing over the heroism to 
which she had nerved herself during the earlier 
part of the pursuit. The veins of Rochester 
thrilled at that gentle touch; and seizing the 
soft, warm little hand, he pressed it to his heart. 
It was done without thought, nor could he have 
helped it, if his life had paid the forfeit; but the 
Indian girl started, like a frightened dove, with- 
drew her hand from his, and noiselessly moved 
to the other side of the cavern. 

At last the sounds of pursuit died wholly away. 
As yet the cave was undiscovered. 

‘¢ Had we not better pursue our journey now?” 
said Rochester, addressing the old chief. 

**No, no,” eagerly interrupted the Indian maid. 
‘“«My white brother will be sure to fall in with 
some of my father’s warriors. We must wait 
here till the sun comes and goes: and then, but 
not till then will it be safe to pursue our jour- 
ney.” 

‘“‘The White Fawn speaks like a sage warrior, 
not like a giddy squaw,” answered War-Eagle, 
interrupting the exclamation that was on Roches- 
ter’s lips. ‘If we go forth now, our trail will 
be certain to be discovered; but if we wait till 
to-morrow night, by which time the hunt will be 
abandoned, we may escape.” 

‘*But what if we are discovered in the mean- 
time? They may burn us out, like foxes in a 
hole,” said Rochester, impetuously. «I don’t care 
for myself, but only for the White Fawn; and I’d 
rather be roasted to death a dozen times than 
that a hair of her head should come to harm. If 
we leave the cave now, she can get back in safety 
to the village; and that is the great point, after 
all.” 

‘«My brother’s heart is good, but he knows not 
of what he talks. The White Fawn has been 
missed before now; and it is more dangerous for 
her to return than 'to goon. We must stay here. 
And when we go, she must accompany us. But 
War- Eagle will make her his daughter,” he added, 
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chivalrously, ‘and she shall never know she had 
another father.” 

Rochester said no more. The words of the 
old chief, in truth, had given him a strange plea- 
sure. He had not thought before of the neces- 
sity of the White Fawn becoming a fugitive also; 
but he saw now that War-Eagle was right: and 
vague, yet happy visions began to float before 
him. He gave himself up unconsciously to these 
dreams. How long he indulged in them he never 
knew; they gradually faded into a deep sleep, 
however, from which he was finally aroused by 
hearing the sounds of weeping at his side. The 
grey light of morning was stealing into the cave, 
through an aperture in the bushes, and by it he 
discovered the Indian girl sitting dissolved in 
tears, while War-Eagle, like a bronze statue, 
gazed immovably at the mouth of the cave. 

Rochester drew toward the weeping girl, and, 
after gazing a moment in silence, said, in a kind, 
gentle voice. ‘What ails my sister? Does she 


repent of what she has done? If so, say the 
word, and the white brave will deliver himself 
up at once.” 

The face of the White Fawn had been covered 
with her hands, from the first moment she had 
attracted Rochester’s attention; but now she 
hastily withdrew them, and clasping him by the 


arm as he, attempted to rise, forcibly held him. 

“No, no, no,” she said, rapidly, ‘the White 
Fawn repents not. But her father loved her, 
and she loved the old chief’—she spoke in a 
broken voice, ‘‘and it is but natural that she 
should weep. But her brother shall behold her 
tears no more.” 

Nor did he. All through that day, whose hours 
seemed protracted into ages, and whose unceasing 
suspense fretted the nerves of even Rochester 
nearly past endurance, she maintained her com- 
posure. A score of times, during that interval, 
the fugitives thought their hiding-place was on 
the point of being discovered; for scouting par- 
ties were continually abroad in search of the lost 
trail, and frequently approached almost to the 





mouth of the cavern. But night, at last, delivered 
the three from their anxiety: the shouts of the 
savage hunters ceased; and now the eager fugi- 
tives were at liberty to go abroad. 

All that night the little party hurried forward, 
War-Eagle leading the van, the White Fawn fol- 
lowing, and Rochester bringing up the rear. 
Their safety depended on the number of leagues 
placed between them and their foes before morn- 
ing; for their trail would be certain to be dis- 
covered soon after daylight, when a pursuit would 
be commenced. The number of miles traversed, 
that night, by the three fugitives, would be con- 
sidered incredible by any one not familiar with 
the frontier. Their speed, however, saved their 
lives: they never heard more of their pursuers; 
but, on the third day reached the border fort 
from which they had set out, and where they 
were now welcomed with joy, having been given 
up for lost. . 

The Indian maid did not long remain the 
adopted daughter of War-Eagle, but, after a few 
months, took on herself a nearer and holier tie, 
by becoming Rochester’s bride. The wedding 
took place at the close of the campaign, during 
which interval the White Fawn had continued in 
the fort, where the commandant’s lady had taken 
charge of her education, so that, when our hero 
came back to claim her, she was able to add the 
charm of civilized accomplishments to the native 
graces of the forest. When attired in proper 
costume, she was scarcely recognizable as a child 
of the wilderness, so delicate was her complexion. 
Indeed, a lovelier bridé was never given away, 
before or since, in all that beautiful region. 

In later years, when the settlements had ad- 
vanced westward, Rochester purchased a large 
tract of land on the shores of the Haunted Stream, 
and erected a stately mansion close to the spot 
where he had first seen the Indian maid. And 
there, to this day, his and her descendants live, 
prouder of their heroic ancestress, and deservedly 
so, than many an English duke of his Norman 
sires. 





SONG. 


BY FREDERIC COOPER. 


Witt you go, my bonny Lassie, 
To yon flowery grove with me, 
I have something sweet to tell you 
Underneath the willow tree? 
While the sun is shining brightly, 
While the flowers are blooming gay, 
Come with me, my bonny Lassie, 
I have something sweet to say. 





Happy birds are singing sweetly, 
On each twig and on each tree, 

And the brook is bubbling gaily, 
Bonny Lassie, go with me. 

Lambs are skipping blithe and playful, 
Clothed with verdure’s every tree, 

I have something sweet to tell you, 
Lassie will you go with me? 





ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 


BY MRS. WHITE, AUTHOR OF 


Flowers as an ornament are so natural to 
woman, that we could fancy the wearing of them 
& primeval vanity, and Eve herself the foundress 
of the fashion. Milton bears us out in this idea. 
With an exquisite refinement, he suggests them 
to have been the adornments of her innocent 
days, and makes them wither upon her fall. 
And though we have found no mention of it else- 
where, it is certain from Solomon’s Anncreontic 
ejaculation, ‘Let us crown ourselves with rose- 
buds before they be withered,” that the ancient 
Hebrews, like the Persians and other Eastern 
nations, were in the habit of binding their brows 
with flowers on festive occasions, 

Tn the palmy days of Athenian refinement and 
Roman luxury, flowers were used not only as 
personal adornments, and necessary signs and 
accompaniments of festivity and merry-making; 
but they were essential to religion, and decked 
the altars, crowned the priests, and filleted the 
heads of the victims to be sacrificed, from the 
Bacchanalian goat to the milk-white bull that 
bled in honor of Jupiter. 

They were dedicated to the gods, and statues 
were crowned with them., Hence Venus is some- 
times represented wearing roses, while Juno holds 
a lily in her hand; and the antique Ceres, in the 
gallery of the Louvre, has her hair braided with 
corn-poppies and bearded wheat. With the people 
themselves wreaths were in daily requisition, and 
persons made a livelihood by manufacturing them; 
every occasion had its characteristic chaplet, and 
every diner-out one of a different design. The 
exquisite could run through each shade of color 
that suited his complexion; the wit (for each 
wreath was supposed to impregnate the wearer’s 
brain with the qualities of the plant that com- 
posed it) might quicken his with bays; the scholarly 
gentleman be content, like the bachelor Horace, 
with myrtle; and the gay bind rosy fillets on his 
brow. The bride had her crown, and the corpse 
its garland; neither of which customs are yet 
extinct in all the districts of those classic regions. 
In Italy we read that mothers still twine chaplets 
of the blue flowering periwinkle on the foreheads 
of their dead infants; and at the wedding cere- 
mony of modern Greeks the priest is supplied 
with a garland of lilies, and another of ears of 
corn, which he places on the heads of the bride 
and bridegroom, as emblems of purity and abund- 
ance. Tavernier and other oriental travellers 








‘4 GOSSIP ABOUT GLOVES.” 


inform us that flowers have been and are still 
used as natural ornaments in the dark tresses of 
Indian maids; and Moore tells us that the ap- 
pearance of the blossoms of the gold colored 
campac on their black hair has supplied the 
Sanscrit poets with many elegant allusions. 

Even the forest children of our country are not 
without an instinct of their beauty, and conside- 
rable skill in imitating them; some of the most 
perfect feather flowers are made by the savages 
of South America from the brilliant plumage of 
their birds, the colors of which have all the 
vivacity of floral dyes; and, as they never fade, 
they in this particular excel those manufactured 
by the nuns in Spain and Portugal, who tint the 
feathers artificially. 

The use of artificial flowers was introduced 
into England during the reign of Edward LII., 
whose beautiful wife, Philippa of Hainault, with 
the ladies of her court, courageously threw off 
the hideous head-gear of the period, and with no 
other addition than a chaplet of flowers, allowed 
their hair to ornament their faces. This fashion 
of wearing flowers in the hair does not appear, 
however, to have become general in France till 
1867, and then Queen Philippa was in her grave. 

About the same period we first find a feather 
gracing the caps of the gallants. It was usually 
set up in front of the cap without the slightest 
deviation from the perpendicular. Two hundred 
years elapsed before the feather of the fourteenth 
century, which had gradually glided to the side 
of the cap, as we see it represented in the por- 
traits of the eighth Harry, lost its formality in 
the graceful plume which afterward became so 
famous as the panache a la Henri Quatre. 

Strutt tells us, that toward the close of the 
fifteenth century, a crowd of the male sex ap- 
peared at a little distance like a forest of. pine- 
trees, waving with the summer breeze, from the 
towering plumes of different colors worn in their 
caps, either standing upright from the head, or 
falling negligently on one side. Henry the Eighth 
wore a hat of black velvet, with a white ostrich 
feather turning over the brim. Edward, his son 
and successor, retained the feather, but wore it 
differently. 

In a picture of Elizabeth, we find this royal 
lady’s head-dress (a strange pile of false hair, 
pearls, and jewelery) surmounted by an immense 
feather, innocent of the flexibility given to it by 
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the present mode of preparation, or of the curl 
so justly admired: it looks rather like a branch 
of broom, the badge of the Plantagenets, than a 
crest for the gracing of a Tudor. 

This was the period when the knightly plumes 
of the old nobles became converted, according to 
the complaint of more than one satirist of the 
time, into fans for their degenerate sons; these 
elegant trifles being as necessary to the finished 
appearance of an Elizabethan beau, as a clouded 
cane to the gallants of St. James’ in Charles the 
First’s time: and this brings us to the black 
beaver and white ostrich feathers of this monarch, 
and the great one stuck all over with diamonds, 
which Oldys tells us the favorite Buckingham 
always wore in his hat. Subsequently the plume 
became the badge of the Cavaliers, in contradis- 
tinction to the plain beavers of the Roundheads; 
yet such a charm was found in this graceful 
adjunct, that even in Cromwell’s time many of 
his followers continued to wear the high hat and 
drooping feather. 

The reign of the Merry Monarch appears to 
have been, of all others, that in which these 
downy aids to dress became most popular: from 
the king to the smallest faded dandy, the feather 
was an absolute necessity, and ladies also wore 
them in their riding-hats. Indeed, we do not find 
them wholly laid aside in gentlemanly costume 
till the close of the reign of George the Second, 
when they fell into the hands of ladies and mili- 
tary men, who have since retained them in pos- 
session. 

At present plumes are rarely worn, in England, 
but on state occasions and at court; but in Queen 
Anne’s time, Addison, writing of the feather head- 
dresses then in vogue, says he does not pretend 
to draw a “‘single quill against the immense crop 
of plumes which is already risen to an amazing 
height, and unless timely singed by the bright 





eyes that glitter beneath will shortly be able to 
overshadow them.” This is in 1715, and as we 
find two years afterward that French or Italian 
flowers for the hair were then as essential to a 
lady’s dress, in the ball or drawing-room, as a 
beaver and feather for the forest, we presume 
these redundant plumes were for the time dis- 
placed. 

The hunting of the ostrich forms the most 
serious business of an Arab’s life; while chasing 
the birds of paradise, and preparing the skin, 
affords employment to the inhabitants of many 
of the villages of New Guinea. Mappica and 
Emberbakine are famous for the numbers they 
export. Formerly the Chinese dealt in this 
plumage, and actually imposed fictitious birds 
of paradise on their customers, made of parrot, 
parakeet, and other feathers. 

Ostrich feathers are prepared by many wash- 
ings and rinsings, after which the backs of the 
ribs are scraped with a bit of glass, cut circu- 
larly, in order to render them pliant; and the 
filaments are then curled by having the edge of 
a blunt knife drawn over them. The finest and 
whitest feathers (which are taken from the back 
and above the wings of the male bird) are bleached 
bya similar process to that which straw hats are 
subject to; the slightly imperfect ones are dyed 
of various colors, and the really dingy black. 
Mounting them is the next undertaking, and this 
entirely depends on fashion and the purposes for 
which they are required. But besides the ostrich, 
and bird of paradise, marabou and cock’s feathers 
are frequently used in dress; the swan also con- 
tributes her plumage. For marabou feathers, so 
exquisite in their texture and airy lightness, we 
are indebted to the scavenger-bird of India, the 
gigantic adjunct crane—one of the most dis- 
gusting of the feathered tribe in appearance and 
habits. 





THE STORMY PETREL. 


BY RICHARD COE. 


Tus is the bird that swiftly flies, 

When storms are lowering in the skies, 
Afar from his craggy home on shore, 
And hastens the angry billows o’er, 

To meet the storm-king in his path, 
And oppose his form to his fearful wrath. 


This little bird, the sailor’s say, 

Bears a message of good or ill alway; 
And they look on him with a kind of awe, 
As he speeds above the billowy roar; 

And woe to the luckless wight, they say, 
Who shall take the life of this bird away! 





No hope of a resting-place hath he, 

As ke laves his wings in the raging sea; 
With steady feet he meets the waves, 

As they bound aloft from their coral caves; 
And he turns to the storm as it whirleth by, 
A dauntless breast and a fearless eye. 


Bird of the free and tireless wing, 

A lesson of trust to me you bring; 

When the billows of life around me roar, 

And threaten to whelm my frail bark o’er; 
Onward and upward my soul shall spring, 

And repose her hope in the Great Storm-King! 








WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER TAUGHT FANNY HOWARD. 





BY CARRY 


STANLEY. 





“Do you intend sending Fanny to the new 
school?” said Mrs. Danvers, the lawyer’s wife, 
to the widow of the principal physician at Mapie- 
ville. 

I do not know,” replied Mrs. Howard, “I 
had thought of sending her to the city for six 
months or a year, but I cannot make up my mind 
to part with; her. She is all I have left now,” 
and tears dimmed the mother’s eyes. ‘I am 
not capable of giving her the instruction in music 
and French she so much wishes, but our library 
is a valuable one, and if she applies herself to 
reading she will have as good an English educa- 
tion as she requires. As to music, I think I will 
apply to Mrs. Morris, and see if she will give her 
lessons. She is a most accomplished musician, 
and if I put it in the light of a favor to myself, 
will perhaps be glad to add to her small income 
in that way.” 

**Mr. Danvers says he thinks Mr. Livingston 
quite capable of teaching all the higher branches, 
but that he is rather young. My husband knew 
him when we lived in New York, and speaks in 
the highest terms of him. I intend sending Ellen, 
and I suppose she will rebel without Fanny goes 
too.” 

The door of Mrs. Howard’s pleasant little sit- 
ting-room was suddenly thrown open by a beau- 
tiful girl of nearly seventeen, with the exclamation 
of ‘‘mother, dear mother, do let me go to the new 
school. Ellen is going, and Mrs. Anderson says 
that she hears lessons in French will be given to 
those who wish it. Won’t you let me go? Now, 
Mrs. Danvers, do plead for me. Mamma wants 
to put me right down to puddings and prudence; 
she is determined I shall not only bea good house- 
wife, but a regular dorcas; a kind of maternal 
virgin for all the poor of the place. The only 
use I see in making up red flannel shirts, is that 
the reflection improves one’s complexion. Why, 
Mrs. Danvers, I know Miss Leslie’s one thousand 
receipts, as well as my alphabet, and am as good 
a judge of muslins as a Lowell cotton-spinner.” 

Mrs. Danvers laughed, and Mrs. Howard smiled 
kindly on her daughter, for well she knew the last 
new book would be laid aside without regret, if 
poor old Mrs. Jones’ ‘*rheumatiz” required one 
of the red flannel shirts; or the Widow Baker's 
consumpti¥e son thought he could take a little of 
Miss Fanny’s nice broth. 

A few days after, on a bright May morning, 





Fanny Howard and Ellen Danvers walked together 
to the school-house. It was one after Fanny’s 
own heart. She hated new things, she said. New 
dresses, new houses, new faces, new music; every 
thing new, in short, but new books. 

The school-house was situated on a beautiful 
green in a grove of old oaks, and Fanny vowed 
it was of the age of Methusela, though rheumatic 
Mrs. Jones had distinct recollections of its being 
built. It had been rejuvinated for the city Mr. 
Livingston; a few coats of white-wash, several 
buckets of water, and cherry-stained desks, taking 
the place of the sketches on the wall done by 
embryo Hogarths; of dirt and leaves of mice- 
gnawn books on the floor; and of desks which 
gave undeniable evidence of Yankee whittling 
and Yankee scribbling. 

Fanny had in vain endeavored to catch a 
glimpse of the new master at church the day 
before, and felt some disgust, when by the time 
the sermon commenced, she was obliged to con- 
clude that he was not an Episcopalian. ‘He 
must have gone to the Presbyterian meeting,” 
thought she, and though Fanny was no sectarian, 
she held a person’s taste light who did not un- 
conditionally admire the Episcopal service. 

*“T shan’t like him, I am sure,” said Fanny to 
Ellen, as she tore off a branch of apple-blossoms, 
and was sprinkled by the flowery flakes from 
above. The girls soon joined the laughing group 
around the door, all eager to profit by the supe- 
rior instruction promised; for except two or three 
primary schools, Mapleville was badly off in the 
educational way, and most of the young ladies 
were sent to boarding-schools in the city. 

The old school-hoyse had been empty some 
time, and here was a teacher who would instruct 
no one but girls. No boys to take profiles on 
their slates. No young gentlemen in roundabouts 
to write love-letters, which offended the dignity 
of young ladies of sixteen! How delightful! Just 
like a city school! 

The girls still stood laughing and whispering 
around the door, each wishing the other to enter 
first, because the master was there; and finally 
all agreed with Fanny, that he should come and 
invite them in. Now Fanny always had the lead 
accorded to her in all that was going on, so she 
must certainly take it here. ‘Well, there is 
nothing to be afraid of,” said she, so she smoothed 
down the black sick apron over the pink gingham 
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dress, and taking the white sun-bonnet in her 
hand, she boldly entered. Fanny intended to 
have bowed very coldly, but she was rather dis- 
concerted by a certain conscious smile on the 
schoolmaster’s face. ‘‘He knew very well how 
awkwardly we must feel in introducing ourselves, 
and now to laugh at us,” thought she; this added 
very much to the disgust she felt for his anti- 
Episcopal views, as about a dozen or fifteen of 
her friends trooped in behind her. 

Poor Fanny had a keen sense of ridicule, and 
where a great principle was not involved, could 
be jested out of a thing where reason would fail. 
The young ladies looked in surprise at the new 
teacher. He could not have been more than 
twenty-five, and was decidedly handsome; ‘‘ex- 
cept that he wants a moustache,” thought Ellen 
Danvers. The girls took their seats awkwardly, 
as school girls will do, but said not a word. 

*‘T shall be obliged to you for your names, 
young ladies,” said the teacher. “Yours, Miss, 
if you please,” nodding to Fanny. 

*¢ Fanny Howard, an you please sir,” said she, 
with a decided brogue. 

“Trish! what a pity,” thought the master. 

First a smile, then a decided titter passed 
around the room at Fanny’s impromptu Hiber- 
nicism. 

“As pretty a set of rebels as everI saw. I 
fancy I am in a sort of hornet’s nest though,” 
Boliloquized Harry Livingston. 

The morning was passed in examining the 
girls in their studies. The teacher pronounced 
to himself Fanny to be the quickest there, but 
decidedly deficient in the more solid branches. 
She hated chemistry, natural philosophy, and 
arithmetic, and she said there were but two 
dates she could ever remember, 1492 and 1776. 
But in history, rhetoric, and all studies, when 
the imagination could be fed, Fanny came off 
brilliantly. 

‘‘Well, Fanny, how do you like Mr. Living- 
ston?” said Mrs. Howard, at dinner, to her 
daughter. 

**He has a much greater opinion of his own 
knowledge than of ours, I fancy,” was the reply, 
*‘but I'rather think he is not accustomed to 
teaching school. He is remarkably thorough, 
though,” continued she, as she remembered the 
catechism she had undergone in the morning, in 
studies as dry as bones. 


“And still my wonder grows 
That one small head can carry all he knows,” 


parodied Fanny. 

“Mr. Danvers told me this morning,” said 
Mrs. Howard, ‘that he had been adopted by an 
uncle immensely wealthy, but somewhat despotic. 
He gave Mr. Livingston a splendid education, but 








would never let him enter a profession. The 
uncle, it seems, is a violent politician, and the 
nephew has dared to differ from him, so the old 
gentleman has disinherited him. Poor Mr. Living- 
ston’s own estate is very small, and he is obliged 
to do something to support himself whilst he is 
studying law with Mr. Danvers.” 

‘Well, I rather like him for disagreeing with 
the Grand Lama,” said Fanny. 

The spring advanced. The apple bloom had 
fallen. Starry anemones were springing up at 
the roots of old trees, and catching the sunshine 
as it gleamed down between the young emerald 
leaves. Blue violets, and yellow virginicus were 
dotting the green moss by the rivulet’s side, and 
all nature was gay and beautiful; ‘*too beauti- 
ful,” thought Fanny Howard. Now Miss Fanny 
had a deal of romance stored away in the far 
depths of her little heart, which she would have 
been very unwilling for any one to suspect. 

Day after day this pleasant spring weather 
would find Fanny mounted on her white pony, 
with Beauty, her silver colored grey ground, by 
her side, écouring the country far and near. 
There was not a nook or corner, for ten miles 
around, which she did not know. 

«Mr. Livingston, Fanny says we ought to study 
botany,” said little Annie Morrison, a blue-eyed 
girl of fourteen. 

“And pray, is Miss Fanny always right?” 
asked the teacher. 

“As infallible as the Pope,” said Fanny, 
gravely. 

Now Fanny loved flowers too well to pull them 
to pieces to see what ‘‘andrias and gynias” they 
belonged to, as she termed it; but she began to 
dislike the confinement of the school-house. Gay, 
wild trills were constantly on her lips, smiles 
ever on her face, and with it all, a delicious un- 
rest about her heart, which made it feel very 
much like a rose with a honey bee init. Mazeppa 
was galloped now, where he was cantered before, 
and Beauty began to think he was illustrating 
perpetual motion for Fanny’s philosophy. Well, 
the lessons in botany were decided upon, and the 
flower gatherings in the woods, and by the brooks 
pronounced delightful. 

Meanwhile Fanny wondered if Mr. Livingston 
studied law very hard in Mr. Danvers’ office. She 
often met Ellen and himself in her rides, some- 
times they would accompany her. He was always 
at hand to sing a duett with Ellen or herself, if 
she happened to be there; he was engaged every 
day till one o’clock in the school. When did he 
find time to study, if he was with Ellen so much? 

Poor Fanny! she conjugated the verb ‘‘ amor” 
with an earnestness that startled the girls. The 
delicious unrest was getting painful; the bee was 
beginning to sting. All music was now decidedly 
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in the minor key. ‘Love not” was always on 
her lips. Mazeppa was oftener walked than can- 
tered, and Beauty wondered what new turn his 
mistress’ philosophy was taking. Alas! poor 
Fanny! she had heretofore enjoyed excellent 
health, but headaches began to prevent her join- 
ing the botanical excursions, for she took but 
little pleasure in them now; the flowers were not 
so bright as they used to be, and the gay sun- 
light sickened her. 

Fanny’s desk stood by an open window, and she 
sat listlessly gazing out, one warm July morning, 
wondering what there was in life to make one so 
happy. 

The hot air was boiling over the yellow wheat 
fields opposite; the bees hummed drowsily past 
the window; the yellow-jacket perseveringly added 
partition after partition to his mud palace; and a 
huge blue-bottle fly bounced stupidly against the 
pane. It was one of those enervating days in 
which it seems body and soul can scarcely keep 
together. Fanny gazed out of the window through 
gathering tears, and devoutly wished a terrific 
thunder-storm would arise; the strifa of nature 
would be a relief to her. 

**Are you ill, Miss Fanny?” said a voice at her 
elbow. 

‘*My head aches slightly, sir,” was the reply, 
with a quivering lip; ‘I believe I will go home.” 

**You had better let me send for the carriage. 
I fear you are very ill,” continued Mr. Livingston, 
as Fanny’s head sank upon her arms, and she 
burst into an hysterical weeping. The girls gath- 
ered around her, and Ellen Danvers brought a 
glass of water to offer her; but Fanny repulsed 
her almost savagely, saying she was only a little 
nervous. 

Fanny went home; and now Mrs. Howard be- 
came alarmed for her daughter’s health. The 
confinement, she reasoned, was too great for her 
child; and accordingly she withdrew her from 
school, and concluded to accept an invitation for 
her daughter and herself, to join a party of friends 
in New York, who were going to Newport. 

It was a brilliant scene that greeted the eyes 
of Fanny Howard, the evening after her arrival 
at the Ocean House. T7'he ball of the season was 
to take place that night. Black haired matrons 
from the South; blue-eyed girls of New England; 
beauties of every style, from every part of the 
Union; sweet voices, rich dresses; bright lights 
and gay music; were all there, forming a glorious 
tout-ensemble, to fascinate a young girl on her first 
entrance into the gay world. 

‘«Pray, Dr. Gray, can you teli me the name of 
that lady standing by the south window?—the 
one in blue,” said a middle-aged gentleman, re- 
markable for the scrupulous whiteness of his 
linen. 


“The original of Dickens’ Cleopatra, do you 
mean? That is Mrs. Allen, the wife of ——” 

‘*Pshaw, no! I mean the young girl with 
chesnut hair; with a dress on her that looks 
like a blue cloud; she is talking with a lady in 
white.” 

“Oh, that is Cousin Fan. Fanny Howard, sir, 
a cousin of mine. As mischievous a little Houri 
as ever bewitched the dreams of a Turk.” 

“I think there is something more than mis- 
chief in her face. If I mistake not, there is a 
deal of soul there.” And the gentleman gave a 
sigh, for dreams long since shattered, and hopes 
buried in the grave. 

“‘Well, Fan! how have you enjoyed your first 
ball?” said Dr. Gray, as the gentlemen approached 
the group of which they had been speaking. 

“Oh, it is delightful! I do so love dancing,” 
was the reply. 

‘¢ And so, Miss Howard, this is your first ball,”’ 
said Mr. Armstrong, after an introduction had 
taken place. 

«Yes, sir, and I determined to be very digni- 
fied to-night, for I suppose I am entering into 
young ladyhood now; but I think there must be 
some spiritual rappers in the room, for my feet 
will go in spite of me.” 

‘“*T am giad of it,” said Dr. Gray, “for I thought 
when you came to New York you had very much 
altered from the gay girl you used to be.” 

The small mouth quivered, and the blue-veined 
lids closed for a moment over her eyes, then 
Fanny answered with a laugh, “I am changed, 
Louis; more so than yourself, for you gave quack 
medicines when you were a boy, and continue the 
practice yet ” 

“T think I know who was assistant apothe- 
cary,” said Marion Gray. ‘*Do you remember 
Neptune, the huge Newfoundland dog, Fanny, 
which you dressed in cook’s shawl and night-cap, 
then gave him some molasses with a spoon to 
keep him from taking cold, after you had sent 
him into the pond?” 

‘‘And pray, Dr. Gray, do you remember the 
pills of bread crumbs and cinnamon which you 
gave poor, nervous Mrs. Akins, and told her they 
were infallible in her disease; and that a few 
few days after she asked for more, saying they 
had taken away all that queer feeling completely? 
; But tell it not in Mapleville, Louis, or you will 
; never doctor a cat there again.” 

‘*Mapleville! Are you from Mapleville, Miss 
Howard?” said the stranger, as Louis and Marion 
waltzed away. 

‘Yes, sir! 
Fanny. 

**Oh, yes! I know Mr. Danvers very well. Do 

} you know a Mr. Livingston, who is studying law 
{ with him?” 





Have you friends there?” asked 
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A shadow passed over ber face, as Fanny an- 
swered, 

“Oh! I went to school to Mr. Livingston. 
He——” ‘ 

**To school? why I thought he was studying 
law with Mr. Danvers.” 

“So he is, sir, but he was obliged to live as 
well as study; and this reading law without bread 
and butter to make it digest, I should think rather 
hard work. The Great Mogul, his uncle, disin- 
herited him, I believe, for liking cold roast beef 
better than warm, or something equal to it. I 
believe they could not agree as to the exact 
amount of knavery in their two different parties. 
It is a pity, for Mr. Livingston is very much 
attached to his uncle. However, he has found 
compensation for all his troubles, in Mapleville,” 
and an hysterical laugh ended Fanny’s sentence. 

Mr. Armstrong talked absently to his com- 
panion, for a while, and as soon as he saw Dr. 
Gray approaching, he bowed and walked away. 

«‘Why, Fan! have you refused Armstrong, he 
looks so serious?” 

“No, we were talking about Mr. Danvers, 
and———”’ 

“Oh, yes! he is Harry Livingston’s uncle.” 

‘«What?” almost shrieked Fanny. 

““Why, he is Harry Livingston’s uncle. He 
adopted Harry, then disinherited him because of 
some difference in politics.” 

**Bless my heart! I repeated the whole story 
to him with marginal references, and called him 
the Great Mogul to his face. What shall I do?” 
asked Fanny, in the greatest distress. 

«Not very pleasant, to be sure,” laughed Louis, 
«but probably a little plain truth won’t hurt him; 
for Harry is the best fellow in the world, and he 
used him abominably.” 

Fanny searched the ball-room in vain that 
night. Mr. Armstrong had disappeared. But the 


piazza, she espied him seated at one end reading. 
Relinquishing her cousin’s arm, she walked up to 
him and said frankly, but with a blush, 
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next morning, as she and Marion promenaded the } and handed her a letter, which she retired to her 
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aside for a trifle; and—Mr. Livingston was poor,” 
said she, proudly. ‘‘The dependant should never 
sue. But you forgive me, do you not?” 

Fanny’s health certainly improved. The in- 
vigorating sea breeze restored the tone to her 
nerves, but it was no place for a troubled heart. 
She would walk alone by the beach when she 
could, but she found no sympathy in the mur- 
muring sea. It was too vast, too restless. Its 
voices would steal up into her heart, but leave no 
quiet there; its thousand tongued waves surged 
up too constantly, with murmurings of a name 
she fain would forget, and then roll mockingly 
back again, to show her it had no sympathy for 
so weak a thing as human love. And the stars, 
too, troubled her. They looked on her with their 
quiet gag, coldly and steadily; they demanded 
of her her most secret thoughts, and gave no 
comfort or strength to the wearied heart in re- 
turn. 

Ah! to the happy the sea and the stars whisper 
of emotions too holy, and thoughts too vast for 
earth; they come upon the heart with magnetic 
soothings, and make it long for the more perfect 
love, which is found only with the Great Father. 
But oh! weary hearted, go not to the great sea 
for rest. 

And Fanny’s belleship brought her no plea- 
sure either. With many her beauty and brilliant 
manners made her a favorite; a few liked her for 
her warm heart, and intense scorn of all that was 
mean or ignoble; but far the greater portion 
sought Fanny’s society for her golden charms. 
Ah, yes, the secret of Fanny’s belleship, after 
all, was her reputed wealth. 

The “season” was now fast drawing to a close, 
and Mrs. Howard’s party were to leave on the 
morrow. They were discussing the feasibility 
of a trip to Lake George, &c., about which Fanny 
remained perfectly silent. A servant entered 


own room to read. It was from Ellen Danvers, 
and a portion of it ran thus:—‘I am so glad 
that there is a prospect of seeing you soon, I am 


««Mr. Armstrong, will you pardon my seeming } overflowing with news which I cannot write, and, 


impertinence last evening? 
know who you were. You do not think I intended 
insulting you, do you?” asked poor Fanny, with 
tears starting to her eyes. 

“Not at all, my dear young lady. You had 
a right to an opinion, and it seemed honest at 
least. The ‘Great Mogul’ forgives you,” he added, 
laughing, ‘‘I suppose you have not changed your 
mind with regard to the facts, though!” 

Fanny laughed too, but said, ‘no, sir. Mr. 
Livingston’s uncle is a much more agreeable man 
than I suspected, but at the same time I fear he 
would rather have his own way than retain affec- 
tion, which is too valuable a thing to be cast 





Indeed I did not} moreover, I have a secret to tell you. But one 


thing you must know! Mr. Livingston’s uncle 
has destroyed his last will, and reinstated Master 
Harry in his good graces, insisting upon his 
going home immediately. But Harry intends 
remaining here till the last of October, as that 
is the term, you know, for which he engaged. 
He went to see his uncle, but only staid a day 
or so. Do Marion Gray and her brother return 
with you? I shall be so glad to see Marion 
again. Give my best love to her.” A little 
village gossip and the letter was completed. A 
few moments of painful thought, then Fanny re- 
turned to the parlor. The Lake George trip 
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was still under discussion, when Fanny’s voice 
decided the matter. ‘Oh, yes, do let us go, the 
weather is quite warm yet, and one does not feel 
like settling down quietly at home, after such 
terrible dissipation as we have had.” 

Now came a task which Fanny in her heroism 
had determined to perform. She suspected her 
eousin was attached to Ellen Danvers, and had 
wished to tell him she thought Ellen was engaged \ 
to Mr. Livingston, but the consciousness of the 
pain which the fact caused her, made her shrink 
from speaking to Dr. Gray about it. Now, how- 
ever, it must be done; “it is my duty,” thought 
she; so, in the evening, she asked Louis to walk 
with her. 

‘Oh, I had a letter from Nelly, to-day,” said 
Fanny. 6 

**Well, what does Ellen say? any quantity of 
scandal, I suspect.” 

‘Some news. For one thing, Mr. Armstrong 
has forgiven Mr. Livingston for having an opinion 
of his own. Ellen says she has a secret to tell 
me when I get home, but she need not wait for 
that, for I know it already; that—why, Beauty, 
pretty fellow, you here?—that is her engagement 
to Mr. Livingston.” Fanny breathed freer, but 


her cousin noticed the trembling of her voice in 
spite of the conversation with Beauty. 


‘Are you sure of this, Fanny?” asked Dr. 
Gray; and he thought “more than myself suffers 
if it is so.” 

**As sure as I can be, without Ellen having 
told me so in words. I saw it before I left home, 
and what else is her secret?” 

The early part of October found Mrs. Howard 
and Fanny settled in Mapleville again, with Mrs. 
Gray, her son and daughter as their guests. 
Fanny waited in vain for Ellen’s secret, and she 
was too proud to ask a confidence not freely 
given. She seemed gayer than ever. Riding 
parties, driving parties, nut gatherings, and pic- 
nics, tea companies and dances, kept Mapleville 
in a whirl of unusual gayety; for the Grays 
were universal favorites. The secret which Dr. 
Gray and Fanny, mutually suspected, produced 
a wonderful sympathy between them, and in a 
short time Fanny had waltzed herself into quite 
a cousinly flirtation with Louis. The village 
gossips all declared it an engagement. Harry 
Livingston visited less at Mrs. Howard’s than 
ever, and Ellen Danvers’ duties at home were 
wonderfully increased. 

“What a glorious day for a gallop,” said 
Fanny, one morning. ‘Suppose we make up a 
party to go to H——-; take supper there and 
return by moonlight. Marion, you shall have 
Mazeppa if you prefer him, and I will take Black 
Jim.” 

‘Fanny, I. wish you would get a more quiet 





horse,” said Mrs. Howard. ‘‘You know, my dear, 
Jim is used so little. I should not object if you 
returned before dark, but——” 

“Oh, mamma, you know I am the second Die 
Vernon. I can hold on like a leech; never fear 
for me.” 

And so the party was formed. Whatever mis- 
givings Mrs. Howard felt, they were soon quieted 
as Fanny sprang upon Black Jim, and firmly kept 
her seat in spite of his prancing and pawing. 
She was a most accomplished equesérienne, and 
seemed to manage her horse by magnetism. She 
was prepared as if by instinct for any change of 
temper or position. 

It was a gay party that left Mapleville that 
sunny afternoon. The weather was glorious, and 
the trees looked as jeweled as those discovered 
by Aladdin with his wonderful lamp. Black Jim 
seemed to enjoy it amazingly. With his beau- 
tiful neck arched, and his nostrils distended, he 
pranced along first on one side of the road, then 
on the other, snorting as though he snuffied the 
air of a battle-field. 

‘*Miss Howard, watch for the locomotive. I 
hear it coming, and Jim will not bear it, I think,” 
said Harry Livingston, as they approached the 
rail-road track. 

‘¢Perhaps we had better stop till the cars have 
passed,” said Fanny; for though she was very 
courageous, she was not fool-hardy. In an in- 
stant the huge locomotive was thundering toward 
them, Fanny seated herself firmly, and grasped 
the curb-rein with a firm but light hand. ‘So, 
Jim, pretty fellow, quiet, sir,” said she, patting 
her horse. Not a motion of Fanny’s hand be- 
trayed the slightest alarm, but Jim plunged and 
reared, and would have turned and run if possible. 

The train at length passed, and Fanny walked 
her horse quietly along, soothing him till his ex- 
citement should be over; when a shrill whistle 
from a small way-train coming up, came on the 
air like the shriek of a demoniac. Black Jim’s 
beautiful ears were laid close to his small head, 
and like a flash of lightning he was off. 

‘Oh, heavens! she will be killed,” said Dr. 
Gray, as he was preparing to follow Fanny. 

“She dies if you attempt to catch her. I 
know a short cut and will go across and meet 
her,” said Harry Livingston, putting spurs into 
his favorite, which he had brought from New 
York. A fence was cleared at a leap, and his 
horse nearly equalled the one he pursued in 
speed. On and on Black Jim sped, but Fanny’s 
self-possession was beginning to tell upon him, 
when another shriek, louder than the first, served 
to start him afresh. Yet Fanny never wavered. 
She knew she must retain her courage and be 
able to guide him, or most probably death would 
be the consequence. Well, on and on Black Jim 
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still sped, and she was beginning to grow weak, 
when she looked up and saw Mr. Livingston 
coming toward her. 

*«Turn him into the next lane, if you can guide 
him; it is up to his hocks in mud, and he cannot 
run far,” shouted he. 

In an instant Fanny’s whip hand was on the 
curb-rein, and Black Jim, solely unprepared for 
a change in that direction, gave a plunge which 
nearly unseated his courageous rider, then raced 
on again. It was hard work, however, and Jim 
had a kindly regard for his ankles, which were 
remarkably beautiful, and in a very short time 
the heavy mud had totally subdued him. 

“Thank heaven! you are safe, Fanny,” said 
Mr. Livingston, riding up. ‘Will you be able 
to go on to the hotel, you tremble so?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Fanny, with quivering lip, for 
the reaction had already commenced, and her 
tersely strong nerves were beginning to give way. 
**T feel better in motion. Let us canter on, sir. 
I suppose the rest of the party will not be up for 
some time.” 

“A private parlor immediately, and a glass of 
wine,” said Mr. Livingston, to the landlord of 
H-—-, as he lifted Fanny out of the saddle, and 
carried rather than supported her into the house. 

Fanny threw herself on a sofa and burst into 
a flood of tears. Riding-hat and gauntlets were 
removed by Mr. Livingston, and some wine forced 
upon her; but poor Fanny laughed and cried in 
the most hysterical manner. ‘I am a perfect 
baby now it is over,” said she. “It is a pity but 
what the horse had run on. But you have saved 
my life, Mr. Livingston; how can I thank you.” 
And another burst of weeping, harder than the 
first, ensued. 

‘You can thank me, Fanny, by loving me, if 
possible; that is if your affections are not already 
engaged, as I sometimes fear.” 

A look of astonishment passed over Fanny’s 
face. 

‘Are you not already engaged to Ellen?” said 
she. 

“Ellen! no. 


Why, I have loved you, Fanny, 
8ince the first moment I knew you; but then the 
want of fortune, and since your return your re- 
serve to me and intimacy with your cousin, made 
me think the report of your engagement to him 


might be true. Will you be my wife, Fanny?” 
But Fanny’s head was turned away; she could 
not answer, although her hand still remained in 
that of Mr. Livingston. Tears again filled her 
eyes, till she felt an arm stealing around her waist. 
**T must ask Louis first. Here they all are,” 
said the lady, endeavoring to escape. 
“Do you love me, Fanny?” 
Yes, yes, I suppose I must. Now let me go.” 
The rest of the party now dismounted, and 





Fanny’s John Gilpin ride easily accounted for 
her excited manner. 

“Had I better not go back and get the car- 
riage for you, Miss Fanny?” said Harry Living- 
ston. ‘I fear you will not be able to ride Black 
Jim home.” 

‘*Oh, no, I have no fear now, he is pretty well 
subdued, and I shall feel quite invigorated after 
tea.”’ 

But Master Harry seemed to think there was 
still danger, as he never left Fanny’s bridle-rein 
till she dismounted at her own door. 

Somehow she could not sleep that night. She 
got up, looked out of the window; went to bed 
again, turned and returned her pillow; threw off 
the spread; looked at her watch by the moon- 
light, and disturbed Marion, wko occupied part 
of her room, till near daylight. Then Fanny fell 
into such a sweet slumber, with a smile on her 
beautiful lips, that Marion had not the heart to 
awaken her when the bell rung. 

“Why, where is Fanny this morning?” said 
Mrs. Howard, for she had retired when the party 
returned the night before. 

“Oh! she had quite an adventure,” replied 
Marion, ‘‘and it made her so nervous she could 
not sleep last night. I left her in bed.” 

Here Fanny’s wild huntsman gallop was nar- 
rated, and her mother declared she should never 
get on a horse again; which vow was broken in 
less than a week. 

Fanny now made her appearance, and had 
nearly finished her breakfast, when she put the 
damask table-cloth, cup and saucer in conside- 
rable jeopardy, by starting at the ring of the 
front door bell. 

“«T have not fed my birds yet. It is too bad— 
it is so late,” said she, going up stairs. 

The visitor was Mr. Livingston; and in the 
course of the day Marion began to suspect that 
Fanny’s restlessness, the night before, did not 
altogether arise from Black Jim running away. 

Love making about that time seemed to be 
quite epidemic, for Mrs. Danvers was heard to 
say there was no one in the world she would as 
soon Ellen should marry as Dr. Gray. 

‘‘Lou, that moustache did the business,” was 
Fanny’s laughing comment, when he informed 
her that Ellen had consented to take him “for 
better, for worse.” 

Fanny now discovered that Ellen’s secret was 
the refusal of a young gentleman, who had offered 
himself to all the richest girls in the place, be- 
ginning with Fanny herself. 

Mr. Armstrong made his appearance in Maple- 
ville, in the course of a week or so, and declared 
he had intended offering himself to Miss Howard, 
if Henry had not had the impertinence to pick 
her up first. 
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It is to you, Miss Chatterbox, that he owes 
his restoration to my favor. .Not that I changed 
my opinion of his ingratitude, you know; but I 
found you were breaking your heart for him,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘But God bless you, 
darling. I love you already as well.as if you 
were my own child.” 

The cold winter months passed, and June had 
come around again. The glad summer weather 
made even the sick-hearted rejoice; for who could 
feel sad with the yellow sunshine on the fresh 
young grass, and the birds trying to outrival each 
other in their songs. 

One bright morning all Mapleville was astir by 
times. Two weddings were to take place in the 
old church that day; and then the happy young 
brides, Mrs. Henry Livingston and Mrs. Dr. Gray, 
were to be steamed off on a bridal tour. 






















The church was crowded in every corner. ; 








Whispers as to the beauty of the brides and 
their dresses went around. Many differed as to 
the superiority of the ladies, but all-agreed that 
their dresses were perfect; and both were alike. 
Of the two Fanny’s voice was rather the firmer, 
but both of the gentlemen seemed to think there 
was no reason why they should not be heard 
distinctly, as they were certainly proud of what 
they were doing. 

«Fanny has one merit, Henry, she is not long 
at her toilet,” said Mr. Armstrong, as the lady 
appeared, after having exchanged the white satin 
and lace for a travelling dress. ‘Well, after 
all, I am rather glad I disinherited you, for you 
taught school here to some purpose.” 

‘And what did I teach you, Fanny?” whis- 
pered her husband. 

But Fanny never told any one but the teacher 
all that Master Henry Livingston had taught her. 





Sweet brother, lay your hand upon my brow 
And lead me gently forth; 

They say the gay Spring-time is with us now, 
And that the smiling earth 

Awakes to life and beauty. I can feel 
Its soft and fragrant sigh 

Float over my pale cheek, and whispers steal 

Down from the azure sky. 







Oh! brother, are they angel voices, come 
To breathe of hope and love, 

And do their white wings over the glad earth roam, 
From the pure land above? 

Say, brother—do you see their gleaming eyes 
Look out among the flowers? : 

And are they like the stars, whose radiance lies 
Far from this world of ours? 










Ah, tell me, brother, what the flowers are like! 
Are their bright lips all mute? 

I sometimes think they speak, as when you strike 
The strings of your loved lute! 

A breath is borne along unto my soul, 
In these calm, dreamy hours, 

And oh, I fancy, as its sweet strains roll, 
I hear the singing flowers! 


| 

,| What is the tiny bird 
| 
; 









That glances by on light and airy wing? 
_ This morn my spirit heard 
Its low, glad voice; and almost worshipping, 
My hand stretched forth to clasp 
The fairy thing; but softer came the strain, 
And yet my heart could grasp 
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Each thrilling note, and hear it o’er again! 





Sometimes we gently sail 
Upon the lake’s fair bosom, and I bow 
My forehead cold and pale, 
To listen to its murmurs soft and low. 
Its waters clear and bright— 
What are they like, and wherefore do they sing? 
You say the stars at night 
Their glance of love across the blue waves fling! 


Is musie everywhere? 

I hear it in the streamlet’s laughing notes, 
And in the Summer air, 

And round my soul its strain forever floats! 
And beauty—you have said 

It dwells upon the earth and in the sky; 
And often you have led 

My soul where Beauty’s angel wanders by. 





I feel its presence, though 
No outward vision blesses my sealed eyes; 
But deep, and still, and low 
Within my soul, its form in glory lies! 
It is enough to know 
The world is beautiful—to feel the breath 
Of music on my brow, 
And never see the flowers grow cold in death. 


There is a land, you say, 

Where none are blind, more lovely far than this; 
Each morn and night I pray 

That we may one day reach that home of bliss. 
And we shall see each other, 

And mingle our glad songs together there; 

’ Oh, I shall know my brother, 
With the bright crown upon his forehead fair! 
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KATE 


CAMP; 


OR, THE HAPPY OLD MAID. 


BY JULINA J. NORTON. 


I was a giddy girl of sixteen, when I first saw 
Kate Camp. I met her while on a visit to a 
dear friend and schoolmate, whose home was in 
a beautiful village situated on the banks of one 
of the most wild and romantic rivers in our dear 
New England. 

That sweet village now rises before me; its 
low, white cottages, half hid with flowering vines 
and shaded by noble trees; its green valleys; its 
wild hills; its winding river, now smooth and 
gentle, now wild and boisterous—all, all have a 
bright, warm place in my heart, and will con- 
tinue to hold it fresh and pure until I cease to 
love everything lovely and beautiful: but far 
dearer, lovelier than all these, is the memory of 
my sweet friend, Annette Tompson, of whose 
hospitality I was the recipient. It was impos- 
sible to be long in C—— without hearing of 
Kate. Everybody loved her and claimed her as 
a friend. She seemed to be possessed of the 
mystic pass-word that enabled her to enter all 
hearts. She rejoiced in the cognomen of the 
“Happy Old Maid,” which title she sustained 
with perfect dignity and good-humor. She was 
absent from the village when I first visited it; 
and with my usual wilful propensity to dislike 
general favorites, I was determined not to like 
her. But Annette shook her pretty head as I 
expressed this determination. 

One bright, sunny morning, as Annette and 
myself were sitting in the back parlor, intently 
discussing the merits and demerits of two worsted 
patterns, a bright-faced little woman slipped into 
the room, with the frank, easy familiarity of a 
country friend, and, throwing her arms around 
my friend, kissed her. In the joy of meeting 
they for one moment forgot me. Annette soon 
turned and introduced us, but her voice was so 
inarticulate as she pronounced the stranger’s 
name, that I did not understand it. As Annette 
and she were engaged in earnest conversation, 
and almost entirely absorbed in each other, I had 
an opportunity to observe her closely. I was 
first attracted by her dark expressive eyes; they 
were brimming full of the love-light we do not 
often see except in dreams. Her deep sun-bonnet 
was thrown back, and displayed her glossy black 
hair, which would curl though she might try ever 
80 much to smooth it, and lay in glossy waves on 
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her finely-shaped head, as she extended her hand 
and bade me welcome to C——. I felt truly that 
my heart met her more than half way. I really 
envied Annette the kiss that was bestowed upon 
her as the stranger took her leave. 

‘What a beautiful woman,” I exclaimed, as 
soon as the stranger disappeared. 

“Do you think so?” replied my friend, indif- 
ferently. 

‘Think so,” replied I; ‘‘I know so. 
can be but one voice on the subject.” 

“‘Had you not better suspend your judgment 
till you are more fully acquainted?” was the 
quiet reply; ‘‘a beautiful face alone soon ceases 
to charm.” 

“Annette,” said I, indignantly, “if I did not 
know you too well, I should say envy or jealousy 
prompted your reply. There is something in 
each look and word of hers that goes right home 
to the heart, and carries the conviction of truth 
and sincerity along with it. You know there is, 
Annette.” 

“If you were a gentleman, I would declare 
you were dead in love. Wouldn’t it be capital, 
a youth of sixteen falling in love with an old 
maid of thirty?” 

‘She is not an old maid,” I replied, my indig- 
nation roused to anger. ‘‘It is a shame to call 
her so; an outrageous libel. I am now convinced 
no one is perfect. Even you are envious, and I 
had almost said malicious. I have hitherto con- 
sidered you as something bordering on the celes- 
tial: I think some of your angel pinions are 
fallen already, and I am hereafter only to see a 
common, erring being like myself.” 

My anger increased as I saw it only amused 
Annette. As soon as her laughter would permit 
her she said, *‘you have seen Kate, our oracle; 
the happy old maid!” 

Here was a pretty mess! But I could not help 
seeing my ridiculous position, and laughing also. 

“Tt cannot be,” said I, at last, “‘that she is 
thirty!” 

“She is thirty,” retorted Annette, ‘though 
she might pass for twenty-five, or even twenty 
when animated as you saw her this morning, 
She insists she is an old maid; and says she is 
going to demonstrate to the world that there can 
be a happy one.” 


There 
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‘¢ Well,” said I, ‘old maid or young maid, wife 
or widow, I like her hugely.” 

*¢Now you please me; and in consideration of 
your having acknowledged yourself mutable as 
well as the rest of the world, I will give yon, if 
you wish, a slight sketch of her life.” 

“Do, Netty, dear, I am all attention,” said I, 
humbly. 

“The father of Kate was a merchantin affluent 
circumstances. Her mother died when Kate was 
an infant. Long and bitterly did the husband 
mourn her death. Kate was treading on the 
roses of her tenth summer, when he. father again 
united himself to a beautiful widow, the mother 
of one child, a daughter then entering her fifth 
year. Mrs, Camp was a beauty of the most frail 
and delicate stamp, That shadowy kind of beanty 
that you fear will vanish in air while you gaze 
upon it. Her hair was the sunniest brown; her 
eyes of soft dreamy blue; her complexion of the 
purest white, with the softest possible rose tint 
on her cheek. Her form was slight and ex- 
tremely graceful; she would have passed for a 
school-girl of seventeen rather than a widow of 
twenty-four. Clara, her daughter, was her mother 
in miniature; sensible, pleasant, and never bois- 
terous. Justice compels me to state that Mrs. 
Camp was constitutionally a helpless, spiritless 
and inactive being. Clara, like a dutiful child, 
was the exact copy of her mother in mind as well 
as person. Mr. Camp was a man of strong mind 
and exalted principle. He found Mrs. Allyn in 
a distant city; she was the sister and dependant 
of a man with whom he had extensive business 
transactions. He saw and loved the beautiful 
widow, proposed, and was accepted; without any 
unnecessary delay they were married, and the 
mourning widower returned to his fine old home 
a happy bridegrodm. It was sometimes suspected 
he wearied of the fair flower he had so hastily 

gathered, but he tended it carefully, and never 
suffered 


‘The winds of Heaven to visit it too roughly.’ 


‘Time passed on. Kate loved her mother and 
sister dearly. She soon began to assume the care 
of Clara. The nursery maid was finally dismissed, 
and she became to all intents and purposes the 
waiting-maid of her sister. She washed, dressed, 
and combed her shiny hair, beside directing and 
instructing her. All this she did so silently, so 
naturally that neither the father or mother seemed 
to notice it. Mrs. Camp never interfered, for she 
was too much at ease, too happy to act; she had, 
however, an impression, vague and indistinct it 
is true, that she was favored with two of the most 
lovely, affectionate, and well-behaved daughters 
in the world. 

‘*At the age of twelve Kate was sent away to 


school.’ Even Mrs. Camp, who seldom exhibited 
signs of violent emotion, wept as she pressed her 
to her heart, and kissed her again and again, 
Clara clung to her dress with affectionate childish 
obstinacy, insisting they should not take ‘dear 
sister away.’ The father stood by with a blessing 
on his lip, and a tear'in his full, dark eye. He 
had seen day by day unfolding before him the 
image, personal and mental of his former wife, 
and he believed beside the dear one laid in the 
grave, there never had and never would exist so 
perfect a mortal. 

‘* A sorry day indeed it was for the Camps when 
Kate left home. She had been to that home as 
refreshing dew, silently brightening everything. 
The merry laugh no longer greeted Mr. Camp as 
he entered his parlor. The evenings were dull 
and cheerless. Clara came to the table in soiled 
aprons, and sometimes even with dirty fingers, 
and tangled hair. Dinner was often delayed be- 
yond the usual time, and as Mr. Camp was very 
systematic, his face would occasionally become a 
shade darker than usual, and he would partake of 
the repast silently. Mrs. Camp did occasionally 
express her surprise ina quiet manner that dinner 
was not served as early as usual, but it never 
seemed to occur to her that it could be any parti- 
cular concern of her own; she was in no hurry, 
not she; and she saw no reason why others should 
be. A secret spring had affected the whole do- 
mestic machinery, that neither Mr. Camp nor his 
wife had suspected. This now became perfectly 
apparent to the husband, and the wife knew at 
least that everything ‘went wrong,’ that she was 
less at ease, less happy than formerly. She often 
complained to her/husband that Clara had become 
a great trial to her. 

‘Three months passed away; and it was found 
that positively Kate could not be spared from 
home. She was recalled, and pursued her studies 
under a governess. Order and cheerfulness were 
once more restored to the household. No one 
could tell precisely how this was done; but it 
seemed to come as naturally and spontaneously 
in Kate’s presence, as light and warmth in the 
sunshine. 

‘*Kate was sixteen when her step-mother died. 
A cold terminated in consumption. Her illness 
was protracted, but not exceedingly painful. Kate 
watched beside her like a guardian spirit; sooth- 
ing at once both mind and body. I well remem- 
ber the morning she died. A message arrived 
in great haste requesting my mother’s presence 
at Mr. Camp’s, as his wife was dying. I followed 
and crept cautiously into the room. Kate sup- 
ported her dying mother, while one of her hands 
lay in that of her husband, and the otber clasped 
that of her child. She spoke very faintly, ‘adieu, 





my precious one; and you. Kate, my own, yet 
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not my own,'I have not oftener thanked God for 
Clara than for you. Will you pardon me, as I 
trust God has, if I have not fulfilled all a mother’s 
duties toward you. I feel on my dying bed that 
it is not sufficient to have done no wilful wrong; 
and I can hardly recollect an instance in my life 
where I have done actual good. I seem to have 
been sleeping, dreaming, all my life. It is too late 
to atone, though not, I trust, too late to repent. 
You, dear Kate, have been one of my greatest 
earthly blessings. Your hand pointed out to me 
the tree of life, and bade me eat thereof ere I 
died. If the gratitude of a dying woman is any 
thing, you have your reward.’ All were silent 
for some time, when she again spoke. ‘Clara, 
my poor, weak child, cannot stand alone, will— 
you—dear Kate—be to her—as a mother?’ ‘I 
will love her; I will do what I can for her,’ sobbed 
the step-daughter; ‘but I too am young; I need 
a mother, a guide, a counsellor.’ ‘Though young 
you possess the wisdom of mature years, which 
my poor Clara does not. Will you not promise, 
dearest Kate?’ Kate in a low, but firm tone re- 
plied, ‘I will.’. The mother with an effort of 
which she was deemed incapable, threw her arms 
around Kate’s neck. One faint kiss and her arms 
fell back, a smile lingered one moment around 
her lips, her eyes remained fixed on Kate, but 
the light of love and of soul, that had for the 
last few moments of her life rendered thém more 
brilliant than in the bloom of health and beauty, 
was extinguished forever. Her last breath was 
breathed upon the lips of her step-daughter! 

‘Faithfully did that daughter perform her pro- 
mises. Clara was a gentle, pleasant child, who 
never seemed to have thought or wish but for 
the present. Her sister’s wish was to her law. 
Kate bore patiently with her weakness, her in- 
capacity,and helplessness. She was never heard 
to allude to them, and concealed them as far as 
possible from others. But oh! how often, how 
very often were her efforts vain. 

«Clara was scarcely sixteen when a young and 
talented stranger visited the village. It was at 
first ramored he was in love with Kate. But this 
report was silenced by the announcement of his 
engagement with Clara, after a short acquaint- 
ance of two weeks. The father opposed the 
match, and it was only on the intercession of the 
sister that he consented. I have often heard 
this was the only unwise thing Kate was ever 
known to do. Dearly has-she suffered for it. I 
never saw her look so beautiful as at her sister’s 
wedding. She was bridesmaid. There was a 
spirituality in her face that contrasted strangely 
with the childish happiness that was written in 
that of Clara. She.was the star of the evening. 
Everywhere the centre of attraction, without | 
the least effort on her part to be so. She was 





attentive to the happiness of every one, and 
forgot nothing that could add to the pleasure 
of the company. Clara was never animated, not 
even on that evening. She had always moved 
among us as a child, and I, though several years 
her junior, was her classmate and playmate. It - 
did not seem to me possible that she could be 
the wife of the tall, dark-looking man beside her. 
Mr. Merwin was then twenty-eight, a proud, 
haughty, handsome-looking man. He seemed 
still more cold and proud than ever before on 
the eve of his marriage, and this coldness has 
since increased until it has ended in complete 
misanthropy. 

«“‘Clara had scarcely returned from her bridal 
tour, when Mr. Camp was thrown from his car- 
riage, and his skull fractured. He was conveyed 
to his house senseless, and nearly lifeless. Kate 
met him on the threshold, and made every neces- 
sary preparation with precision and alacrity. No 
hope of life was left: but she knelt beside her 
father, and with agony and tears, prayed that 
reason might again dawn upon him ere the faint 
flickering lamp of life quite expired, that she 
might hear agafn his voice and receive his bless- 
ing. Clara retired; but Kate, Mr. Merwin, and 
my father watched beside him in sleepless anxiety 
one long, painful night. The afflicted daughter 
forgot nothing for the comfort of others. Re- 
freshments were ordered; the pillows arranged 
in the best possible manner on the sofa that the 
doctor might rest. The son-in-law seemed the 
greater sufferer; this could not have been so 
much from affection for the father as sympathy 
with the daughter. As daylight was breaking 
the object of their care ceased to breathe. Kate 
gave one deep, low: moan, like the dying wail of 
a breaking heart, and fell senseless beside him. 
In an instant all was confusion; even the cold, 
dignified Mr. Merwin was wild with grief and 
terror. Seizing his sister in his arms, he ran 
round the room like a madman, exclaiming fran- 
tically, ‘she is dead—the dearest, best.’ Pushing 
the doctor rudely away as he approached her, he 
said, ‘none shall touch her now!’ Then laying 
her on the sofa, he grew more calm, and kneeling 
beside her covered his face with his hands, while 
the big tears trickled through his fingers. 

“The body of the father was consigned to earth 
when reason again dawned upon the daughter. 
Long she vascillated between life and death. Her 
brother-in-law constantly and silently watched 
beside her. Her sister was gloonty and sor- 
rowful; she was incapable of powerful exertion, 
either of body or mind. She had hardly an idea 
of existence independently of Kate; and she often 
wished from her heart that she might die with 
her. 

“It was many, many weeks, and long, sad 
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weeks they were to us all, before Kate sgain 
appeared among us, and when she did at last 
appear she looked but the shadow of her former 
self, she was so thin and pale. She often spoke 
of her father in a calm, pleasant tone of voice; 
of her sufferings never. She neither laughed as 
often nor as loud as formerly: yet there remained 
a sweet smile on her lips, and her whole face was 
almost angelic with an expression of love, charity 
and good-will; gradually that expression bright- 
ened into one of chastened, but deep happiness. 
Merwin lingered about the village fora few months 
after her recovery; darkening by his gloomy pre- 
sence each circle he entered. Even the children, 
when they met him in the street, would creep 
tremblingly to the side opposite him, and walk 
on with hushed voices and frightened looks. Not 
that he had ever spoken harshly to them; but 
there was something in his silent presence that 
inspired awe. When he left he invited, though 
he did not urge his wife to accompany him. She 
chose to remain with her sister. He has only 
returned at distant intervals, and now for several 
years has not visited his family at all; he some- 
times writes, and regularly sends remittances for 
their support; I say their, for his wife is the 
mother of two children. The oldest is a boy, 
and the perfect type of his father; the younger a 
very pretty common-place girl. Kate, who has 
an extensive circle of friends, and is loved and 
sought after wherever she is known, has for these 
long years devoted a large portion of her time 
to her sister, and sister’s children. She has the 
entire care of them, Clara being as useless as 
ever. Now tell me, Lina, after hearing her story 
so eloquently told, have you not additional reason 
for loving her?” 

I bowed very low, but did not speak. 

At this moment Mrs. Tompson entered, and per- 
ceiving our unfinished, almost untouched worsted 
patterns, said, smiling, ‘‘so this is the end of your 
industrious freak, is it? I thought as much.” 
Soberly, quietly we resumed our work, each silent 
and thoughtful, each, perhaps, weaving out in our 
own minds the future with regard to the persons 
of whom we had been conversing; or filling up 
with a young and ardent fancy what was lacking 
of the past. 

Kate and I soon became great friends. My 
sweet friend Annette pouted her little red lips, 
and pretended to be quite jealous of our intimacy. 
She often reminded me in her pretty teazing way 
of my determination to dislike her. How we 
three rambled together over the wild hills and 
through the deep woods of C——. How quaint 
and comical Kate was, and yet how sensible and 
earnest. Though she never sermonized, each 
word seemed to convey some useful lesson; some 
thought to make you better or happier. In our 


walks we were often accompanied by Horace 
Merwin, her beautiful nephew. I never saw a 
more noble or talented child. The love of this 
boy for his aunt seemed boundless, while Kate 
regarded him as a dear child. Mary, his sister, 
was as much the object of her care as he, but he 
could not have been so much the object of interest 
or love. 

I left C—— with much regret; but that regret 
was brightened by the promise of meeting Kate 
and Annette at my home the next year. Next 
year! how we, short-sighted mortals, presume 
upon its pleasures and its joys! That year was 
fraught with fearful changes to many dear to me. 
Annette! my sweet friend! thy face rises before 
me as I last saw it, glowing with youth and 
beauty. One bright tear sparkles in thine eye, 
but the light of hope and love illuminates it. 
Thus let it ever be. I would not think of thee 
with the cold white of death on thy brow. Thy 
warm, red lips, icy and colorless, thy loving eyes 
closed forever, thy soft voice silenced by the seal 
of the great destroyer death! Thy light form 
flits Refore me as I was wont to behold it joyous 
and buoyant. I would not think of it as straight- 
ened for the dark and silent grave. Stiffened 
and chilled, and pulseless forever! 

One bleak day the following December, I re- 
ceived a letter from Annette; it said, ‘I have 
sad, sad news for you. Our dear Horace is dead. 
I am too weary and too much excited to relate 
to you the particulars of his sickness and death. 
Kate moves about like a statue; she neither 
smiles nor weeps, and utters no word either of 
encouragement or despair. She performs every 
duty mechanically, without any seeming life or 
soul. With Clara neither joy nor grief is a violent 
feeling, and I had not believed her capable of as 
deep feeling as she has manifested on this occa- 
sion. Neither the mother nor aunt could sum- 
mon strength to communicate the intelligence to 
the father; and I have to-day done so at their 
request. I have spoken plainly to him, and am 
almost surprised at my own boldness, for I always 
feared the man, and he is the last person in the 
world I should have dared to reprove face to face. 
I reminded him of his duty as a husband and 
father. I besought him that if his love of his 
family would not prompt him to his duty toward 
them, at least in common justice to have some 
compassion on Kate. I spoke freely of the sac- 
rifices she has made, and is still making for them. 
I told him of her love for Horace, and her deep 
grief. May the blessing of God attend the words 
it has cost me such a violent effort to write. 
Excuse this brief letter, I am not quite well to- 
day. I will do better next time.” 

‘¢Next time!” how the mind is ever anticipating 





it. Something brighter, better, happier then. 
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_ That was the last time Annette ever wrote. In 
two short weeks I received a letter from her sor- 
rowing mother announcing her death. ‘‘She was 
the only daughter of her mother, and she was a 
widow.” ; 

At the earnest solicitation of the mother of 
Annette I visited her the next spring. I arrived 
at her house in the afternoon, and, as she was afi 
invalid, and unable to accompany me, took a walk 
alone, just before sunset to the church-yard. At 
the foot of the grave of my friend lay that of the 
fair boy, whose death she had announced to me 
so short a time previous to her own. There was 
an oppressive stillness in the air that almost 
stopped the beating of my heart. I had often 
wished to stand alone by the grave of my friend, 
to give free vent to my own feelings unrestrained 
by the presence of any; but now I felt I had 
calculated too much on my own strength and 
powers of endurance when I wished it. How 
the stricken heart is strengthened by human 
sympathy. I longed to feel the soft pressure of 
@ warm hand, to see a living, loving human form, 
to hear a gentle voice, to lean on an arm that 
was stronger than mine, or to mingle my tears 
with one who was as afflicted as myself. It is 
often thus in life; we turn proudly, coldly from 
human sympathy, but there is and ever must be 
an intense longing for it in the soul. 

A light footstep startled me; and, turning, I 
saw Kate approaching. She dropped the beau- 
tiful bouquets she held and extended both hands 
to embrace me. Not one word was spoken, but 
locked in each others arms we wept long and 
freely. We at last spoke low words of consola- 
tion, of the love of the departed. As we placed 
the flowers on the graves, Kate said, “I have 
searched hill and dale for the fairest, sweetest 
ones; and I thought as I singled them out first 
to wither, so God does first take the dearest and 
best. Oh, my God, why was it not I?” 

“Speak not so sadly, dearest Kate; God does 
let some bright gladdening flowers remain to 
shed beauty and fragrance, else you had not 
been spared to earth. You cannot tell how your 
coming relieved me. I had often wished to stand 
here alone, yet I could not dear it alone. I longed 
for some loving soul to mingle tears with mine, 
some kind voice to respond to my own. The 
grave cannot answer the heart’s call; it is all 
voiceless and silent. How powerful is human 
sympathy.” 

** Weep, my young friend,” said Kate, with an 
energy bordering on wildness, ‘‘thank God that 
your sorrow is natural, just; sorrowin which you 
can claim human sympathy, human tears. God 
spare your young heart the bitterness it is a sin 
to feel: the tears that must flow unseen; the 
sorrow that is only endurable where you alone 





have knowledge of it. Better by far that you lie 
down in death’ @quiet sleep, like our fair young 
friend, than that.” 

“Dear Kate, your happy faee never revealed 
such a tale; your cheerful heart cannot feel it.” 

“Your words have touched a secret spring in 
my heart. How powerful is human sympathy. 
It may be something even to me, and I feel my 
heart is breaking without it. Promise you will 
not hate me.” 

*«Hate you, Kate!” I said, reproachfully, pres- 
sing her throbbing heart still closer to mine; 
“impossible !” : 

She did not speak at once, but lay on my bosom 
like a weary, grieved child, sobbing bitterly. At 
length having sobbed herself into quietude, she 
began with a weak and trembling voice. ‘Until 
I saw Edward Merwin the warmest affections of 
my heart had been devoted to my father, who 
was the best, the kindest of parents. I saw in 
Edward the living, breathing image I had long 
worshipped in dreams, waking and sleeping. I 
need not tell you how entirely, how devotedly I 
loved him. Thougl he never spoke to me of his 
love, his soul seemed mirrored in his eyes, and I 
no more doubted his love for me than my own 
existence. For weeks he lingered beside me, 
directing my mind in the waiks of literature and 
science, and alas! too surely teaching my heart 
the science of love; my days passed in a wild, 
blissful dream of delight. But ah! that dream 
was brief as bright, and yet poor weak being as 
I am, I think I would suffer all to live those days 
over again. Clara, who was absent on a visit 
when I first formed his acquaintance, returned. 
I perceived with jov that she was a favorite of 
his, and endeavored to place her in the most 
favorable light. He praised her beauty, brought 
her flowers, but all his conversation he addressed 
to me, and not the slightest pang of jealousy 
entered my heart. Indeed it did not occur to 
me that he could view her in any light than as a 
child, a pet. 

“One evening while I was engaged in some 
domestic duty, Clara and Merwin walked in the 
garden; he did not again enter the house, but 
sent me a ‘good night’ by her. Clara seated 
herself on the divan beside me, and said child- 
ishly, ‘guess what I’ve got to tell you, Kate?’ 
‘I don’t know,’ I answered, carelessly, supposing 
it to be some childish secret. ‘I’s the drollest 
thing,’ said she, laughing, ‘I never thought of it 
before. But as I must marry some time, I sup- 
pose it may as well be now as ever. Now guess.’ 
‘I am not good at guessing,’ I stammered; my 
heart began to beat faster than usual, but even 
then I did not realize the trath. ‘You know that 
is not true, for who puzzles out all the charades 
and enigmas when no one elsecan? But I'll tell 
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you since you won’t guess. Mr. Merwin has 
asked me to marry him. I wadurprised, for I 
always thought he intended to marry you, Kate; 
I said yes, for I knew you liked him, don’t you?’ 

**I know not what reply I made. It was to 
me as an earthquake’s shock on a clear day; a 
peal of thunder on a bright spring morning. I 
was stunned, and as I think almost killed by the 
blow. It was rather dark in the recess where 
we were seated, and Clara could not see my face 


the morning. So I did retire, and soon fell 
asleep, thinking how strange it was that I should 
be married before Kate.’ 

‘Merwin groaned aloud. ‘You had better go 
and tell your father that your sister is not with 
you—if she is not to be found in the house I 
will assist you in the search.’ Seeing no way of 
escape I emerged from the shrubbery, where I 
had remained almost breathless for fear of dis- 
covery. On seeing me, Merwin sprang toward 


distinctly, or I fear even her unskilful eyes would } me, and said, ‘Kate are you here and alone; and 


have read my soul’s workings in my face. Clara 
soon retired; and at the sound of my father’s 
footsteps some time after I too sought my cham- 
ber. My sister was asleep; her lips slightly 
parted with a smile that provoked a dimple on 





her rosy cheek. Her small white hands were 


clasped on her breast, while her soft hair floated ; 


like a golden cloud over her pillow. -I fear I did 


almost envy her the beauty that could win his ; 


your hair,’ continued he, placing his hand upon 
my curls, ‘is wet with the cold dew; Kate, dear 
Kate, how could you expose yourself so?’ The 
last part of this sentence was lowered to a whis- 
per, and spoken in a tone that at once restored 
my self-possession. He guess my secret! He 
compassionate my sufferings! The thought was 
agony. I was enabled by a powerful effort -to 
reply in my usual tone. ‘I thought the night 


love. I said in my bitterness woman can possess } too fine to waste in sleep, so I took a stroll in 
no other so powerful charm. I felt I would barter } the garden. I hope you will excuse me, as I 


all the wealth of mind I might possess for that 
frail, fading beauty. She, my weak child, whose 
frailties I had often lamented with tears, had 
supplanted me in the affection of the only man I 
had ever loved. I shrunk from the soft pillow 
beside her as I would have shrunk from a bed of 
thorns. I stole cautiously down stairs, sought 
the garden, and threw myself on the ground 
among the thick shrubbery. I felt all was wrong 
within, and I prayed God to subdue my bad heart. 
I prayed for strength to endure, for a cheerfal 
heart. I prayed and wept, and grew calm. 

‘*A silvery voice broke on my ear. I well knew 
that voice, for I had oft listened to its tones with 
a heart swelling with joy, now its melody seemed 
to ring within my aching ear—alone, alone. Mer- 
win was addressing his lady-love in a beautiful 
song. The music was falniliar, but the poetry 
new, original. As he concluded, the shutters in 
the chamber above him moved, and a soft voice 
said, ‘Edward, is it you?’ ‘Yes, dearest; I hope 
you are pleased with my song.’ ‘It sounds very 
pretty; but I like a flute better.’ ‘Buta flute 
cannot speak, love,’ replied Merwin, in rather 
a crest-fallen tone. ‘Oh, I never care for the 
words; I wonder how people will ever puzzle 
their heads to write them. Kate is always scrib- 
bling something of that sort. I am sure I never 
shall.’ ‘So am I,’ muttered Merwin, between his 
teeth; my ear alone caught the sounds, being but 
& short distance from him in the shrubbery. ‘I 
am alarmed about Kate,’ said Clara, ‘she is not 
here.’ ‘Have you told her of our engagement?’ 
he asked. ‘Yes: I tried to make her guess what 
I had to tell her, but she could not; and when I 
told her she said I had better retire, as she was 
tired and sleepy, and she would talk with me in 





could not possibly run away without exposing 
myself, and I had no thought of annoying you 
by remaining. I consider myself quite fortunate, 
as I have lost none of your fine music.’ 

‘*He accompanied me to the door; as I was 
entering he seized my hand and detained me. 
‘Stop one moment,’ said he, ‘for mercy’s sweet 
sake, hear what I have to tell you.’ ‘Oh, not 
to-night,’ I replied, ‘you say truly, I have been 
in the night air too long already, beside I am 
tired; and you lovers are intolerably tedious; 
to-morrow I will listen as long and patiently as 
you wish. Good night.’ 

‘¢When he visited us next morning, I received 
him with every appearance of cordiality and 
cheerfulness, and welcomed him as a brother. A 
new spirit had been born within me in the few 
last hours. I resolved that my own sorrows 
should never interfere with the happiness of 
others. I was determined to study the happi- 
ness and good of others more, my own less. 
And think you I have led a life of misery? Oh, 
no! I strove to be happy in appearance, and at 
length became really so in heart. I knew it was 
folly, ingratitude to turn aside from every other 
joy of earth because one had eluded my grasp. 
To trample on every flower that sprang up be- 
side my pathway, because one had ceased to shed 
its fragrance for me alone. I have never for one 
moment willingly yielded to sadness even when 
alone. I have prayed and wrestled against this 
love; yet you can know something of its strength 
when you learn that it lives, and has power to 
produce the suffering you have to-night witnessed. 
When I first saw the bright boy who is buried here, 
I rejoiced that there was something 1 might love 
for Ais sake without sin. He rose like a bright 
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star on my path; I loved him deeply, passionately. 
Tt seemed that love and hope died along with him. 
I was again beginning to forget those things that 
are ‘behind, and look forward to things that are 
before,’ when a letter arrived from Merwin, saying 
that he should soon be with us. We are expect- 
ing him hourly. Oh, God, strengthen me for this 
one trial!” 

I could only say, ‘As thy day is so shall thy 
strength be!” I pressed her closely to my heart, 
and wept more violently than she. 

The full moon which had just risen in cloudless 
majesty, cast a tall, dark shadow across the grave. 
We sprang to our feet. “Kate!” “Edward!” and 
the new-comer wound his arms around Kate and 
kissed her, saying, ‘‘dear Kate,” to which she 
gently replied, ‘Brother Edward.” 

Few words were spoken. Kate leaned against 
the head-stone, pale as the fair marble itself. I 
held her hand, it did not tremble, but it was very 
cold. Her eyes were upturned to heaven. She 
seemed like an angel keeping watch by the dead, 
and holding communion with spirits in her native 
skies. The recent violence of her grief had left 
no visible trace behind. So placid, so heavenly 
was her face, it seemed that no earthly sorrow 

had ever held sway there. 

What a striking contrast she presented to the 
strange, dark-looking man beside her. His arms 
were firmly folded on his breast; his eyes down- 
cast, alternately resting on the face of my friend, 
and the small green mound at his feet. Every 
muscle of his face was fixed and rigid; and one 
deep groan that seemed wrung from his strong 
heart in drops of blood, betrayed his sorrow, and 
I thought his remorse. Slowly and silently we 
wended our way homeward. Kate bade me “good 
night” with a gentle smile, and a faint pressure 
of the hand, that seemed to say ‘‘God be thanked 
—the crisis is past—‘as thy day is so shall thy 
strength be!’” 

My stay in C—— was short. In distant and dif- 
ferent scenes I struggled with this ‘‘ working day 
world.” From a giddy girl I suddenly emerged 
into a thinking, working woman. That is as 
“thinking” as my nature would permit, and as 
“working” as necessity compelled. Still I did 
not forget Kate. I often wished, prayed that she 
might yet be truly happy. I sometimes trembled 
lest I was committing murder in my heart while 
I did so. 

The next winter my eye fell on the following 
paragraph in a newspaper: ‘Died, in C—, 
after a short illness, Mrs. Clara Allyn, wife of 
Edward Merwin, Esq.” 

Strongly conflicting emotions rose in my mind. 
I cannot in sincerity say grief predominated. 
Just like a real novel, thought I, as I went on 
weaving a golden thread in Kate’s destiny. I 
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quickly checked myself and made serious effort 
to feel guiltyand unhappy. I could not succeed. 
The predominating feeling was Kate, the happy 
old maid, will be a really happy wife after all. 

Jaded in body and mind, I in the sultry month 
of August sought to recruit my failing strength 
in a delightful, retired retreat by the sea-shore. 
As I was passing through the hall, the day after 
my arrival, I encountered Mr. Merwin. My first 
inquiry was for Kate. He only replied, “dead,” 
dropping both hands hopelessly, and looking as 
though he had been her executioner. We both 
stood looking at each other a moment without 
speaking. I had no power to inquire more; he 
no strength to relate. What a reversion of feel- 
ing. How much the mind can picture in one 
moment. I had painted a life-time of happiness 
for my friend, and very selfishly, no doubt, weeks 
of enjoyment for myself during the first glance 
at Mr. Merwin. Kate too, I thought, was there. 
We would be so happy. I should have a delight- 
ful sequel to the tale so sadly commenced. All 
my bright dreams vanished with his one word 
“dead.” I turned away, sought my room, and 
wept. 

I could only learn from the boarders, that 
Merwin was a haughty, gloomy man, who never 
exchanged words with any one if he could pos- 
sibly avoid it. His air and manners were so dig- 
nified and forbidding that no one dared approach 
him. He avoided others; I was neither avoided 
nor sought; he conversed mechanically when I 
approached him; but I often thought seemed 
rather to endure than enjoy my presence. I 
longed to speak of the past, but dared not. He 
seemed only to wish to converse on indifferent 
and common-place topics. 

Several weeks passed by. Merwin and myself 
met often, yet our acquaintance did not seem to 
progress. I felt fettered, chained in his presence, 
I feared to give expression to a genuine feeling. 
I scarce knew why. The evening previous to my 
departure he wished me to take a walk with him; 
I was too much surprised to refuse, indeed he was 
one of those whom we never dare refuse what he 
might condescend to ask. He alluded to the past. 
I spoke of Kate. As I ceased he said, “speak on, 
I would not hear her spoken of by one who loved 
her less.” 

“Every one loved jer,” I replied. 

“Yes,” he almost groaned, ‘‘everybody loved 
her; but J—J worshipped her; and I—murdered 
her.” 

I will abridge his narration as much as pos- 
sible, and hasten to the conclusion of this sad tale. 

*T cannot tell you, indeed, neither you nor 
any other female can be made to understand 
how ardently I loved Kate Camp. Women never 
love deeply, enduringly, unless it be in a tale of 
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romance. I trembled lest my affection was not 
returned. True, she was kind and affectionate 
toward me, attentive to my happiness. So she 
was to all others. I sought in vain to read in 
word, look, or action that exclusiveness for which 
Tlonged. As my mind was vascillating between 
hope and fear, her sister who had been absent 
from home returned. I was intoxicated, bewil- 
dered by her beauty. She said little, very little, 
which in my eyes gave her the additional charm 
of modesty; but in fact she had nothing to say. 
I soon fancied my love for Kate only an intel- 
lectual, brotherly sort of attachment, and con- 
gratulated myself that I had not proposed to her. 
I was very romantic, and a great novel reader. 
In my vision of domestic happiness I had ever 
pictured a young, a very young wife. I had con- 
sidered Kate young until the return of her sister, 
when she appeared to me much older than before. 
I lingered for days conversing indeed with Kate, 
but looking at her beautiful sister. I thought 
how proud I should be of such a beautiful, gentle, 
loving wife as Clara, and such a noble, intelligent, 
affectionate sister as Kate. Clara’s childish ways 
struck my fancy. I did not stop to consider that 
a beautiful form might be the tenement of an 
inferior mind. I knew she was beautiful, and 
believed her possessed of every qualification that 
could render me happy. The first convenient 
opportunity I proposed and was accepted.” 

He now gave me an account of the serenade, 
as Kate had done before, and added, “I had 
never heard her speak so many sentences in 
connexion before. It now occurred to me for 
the first time that I actually knew nothing of 
her; and from the first glimpse I had had of her 
character, I felt convinced there was little to 
discover. I gnashed my teeth in agony. I men- 
tally cursed my folly: my love for Kate returned 
with redoubled power. When she appeared in 
the garden I for one moment believed she loved 
me. I determined to risk all, and confess my 
folly. Had she answered me coldly it would have 
given me hope, but her light, careless voice fell 
on my ear the death-knell of happiness. Alone 
I wandered through the long, long hours of that 
fearful night in a state bordering on insanity. 
Early next morning I repaired to Mr. Camp’s 
house determined to recall all; but Kate met me 
so kindly, welcomed me so cordially, and was 
now even more attentive than ever, claiming 
the right of a sister to be so, that my soul sank 
within me, and my lips were sealed. I felt if I 
removed the present engagement she could not 
be mine. And if she could not, what did I care? 
Only once did I see a prospect of honorable 
escape from that unfortunate engagement. The 
father opposed it; but Kate interposed, gained 
his consent, thus riveting, with her own hand, 


the chain that bound me. I thought it to be 
my destiny, and resigned myself to it sullenly, 
gloomily. I resolved to hate everything, but I 
found it impossible to hate Aer, Clara would not 
be "separated from her, and, oh, to live by her 
from day to day was more than I had power 
to endure, I gazed upon her happy face, and 
thanked God she loved me not, and was spared 
the agony I suffered. I fled from C-——. and 
became a wanderer, aimless, purposeless. I 
traversed both the old and new world, vainly 
seeking to flee from the sorrows of the past. 
On receiving Miss Tompson’s letter, I resolved 
to relieve Kate of the care of my wife and child; 
but Clara would not leave her sister, she seemed 
to have no idea of existence without her. So 
we lived together till Clara died. I wept that 
she was united to one who had so little heart to 
love her, or appreciate her amiable qualities. 
She expired gently and peacefully in the arms 
of her sister. 

‘¢Kate’s behavior toward me was unchanged. 
She was the same kind sister, the same agreeable 
companion, and her eyes, you know, were always 
brimming full of love for all, so their expression 
was not to be depended upon in this case. I 
lingered beside her, dreading to declare my love 
lest she should drive me from her. At length an 
event occurred that almost forced me to speak. 

‘One evening, a few months after the death 
of Clara, as Kate and myself were sitting in an 
arbor in the garden, my little daughter brought 
us each a bouquet; as she presented Kate’s, she 
said very artlessly, ‘let me kiss you, mamma,’ 
The tears started in Kate’s eyes. ‘Did I make 
you feel bad?’ continued the child, climbing on 
Kate’s lap, and smoothing her hair with her little 
white hand; ‘I’m very sorry, aunty; but Addy 
Brown told me you were to be my mamma, and 
be married to 7 she said too everybody was 
sorry, for papa*was such a cross man. But you 
needn’t be my mamma, so don’t cry; for as I 
told Addy, if you were mamma, who would be 
aunty?’ As the shades of twilight deepened the 
little pratler returned to the house. Kate would 
have followed her, but I detained her, and poured 
forth to her the long-concealed feelings of my 
heart. I told her everything, and as I proceeded 
my heart felt lighter than it had done for years, 
I told her that one word from her lips would 
make me again a lonely wanderer, or the hap- 
piest of mortals. I pressed her to my heart, 
kissed her passionately, and implored her to an- 
swer me, She did not shrink from my embrace, 
but only replied in a faint voice, ‘IL implore you 
say no more to-night; to-morrow you shall know 
all; but I cannot bear it to-night.’ 

‘As we entered the house, I reminded her how 





she once sent me despairing from that door, and 
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again entreated her to answer me. She turned, 
threw her arms around my neck, pressed her lips 
to mine, and quickly and silently exchanging our 
bouquets, ascended the stairs. I watched her, 
heard her chamber door close, and (the strong 
man’s frame bowed almest to earth) I never saw 
her living face again!” 

After a pause of some minutes, Mr. Merwin 


*proceeded: ‘I retired, but was too happy to 


sleep. No thought of death or the grave marred 
my joy. The clouds that had so long enveloped 
me seemed to clear away, and a bright and 
glorious day presented itself. I rose early and 
waited rather impatiently for Kate. As the 
breakfast bell did not bring her to us, my little 


_ girl ran up to her room, but soon returned, say- 


ing, ‘aunty was dressed, but would not speak to 
her.’ A scream from a servant now summoned 
us to Kate’s room. She sat leaning back in a 
large easy-chair, her feet resting on an ottoman. 
Her dress was unchanged sigce the preceding 
night, her couch undisturbed; her cold, white 
hands lay on her lap, and one still clasped the 
flowers she had taken from me. And those 
slender fingers still press those withered flowers 
«they were never taken from that icy grasp. 
And this,” continued he, taking a small gold box 
from his pocket, ‘‘contains the flowers she gave 
me, dried, withered, and faded, like my heart’s 
affections and hopes!” 

A silence, broken only by my sobs, ensued; his 
eyes were glazed and tearless. He continued: 
“If the deepest contrition can atone, I have 
atoned. Gladly would I have yielded my cheer- 
less, useless life to have brought back hers. I 
had asked too much. Kate’s life had been one 
of sacrifice: but her heart broke in sacrificing 
herself. Her spirit escaped from bondage. Yet 
so true and loving did seem that last kiss, that I, 
vain fool, believed she loved me; when I knew 
she was only a fit companion for the angels.” . 

Kate had guarded her secret well. Even he 
had never guessed it. Should J tellhim? Yes— 
it could not harm the dead, and it might teach a 
lesson of patient endurance to the living. He 
listened. ‘Tears, the first I had ever known him 
to shed, rolled down his cheeks, and child-like 
sobs burst from his bosom. 

“Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, as I finished, 
‘chow have I mistaken a true woman’s nature. 





While I have been shedding mildew and blight 
on all around me, she, equally loving, equally 
suffering, has showered roses on the paths of all 
who knew her. I thought only of myself; lived 
for myself; she for others. I yielded to destiny 
sullenly, despondingly, she endured cheerfully, 
patiently. I have been supremely selfish; I have 
suffered like a proud, haughty man; she like a 
gentle, loving, forgiving woman; or rather like a 
Christian. The angels have snatched her from 
me. They knew her purity, her worth. I never 
could have known it had she lived. I have been 
a dark spot on God’s creation. Henceforth the 
whole purpose of my life is changed. I will strive 
by penitence, and deeds of love and charity to 
atone for the past, and lay up a blessed hope for 
the future!” 

From the depths of a full heart I responded 
“amen!” 

In the busy city of —— resides a man in the 
meridian of his days. His dark locks are pre- 
maturely ‘‘silvered over with grey,” but his full 
beaming eye has lost none of its brilliancy and 
expression. His face wears an expression of 
chastened sorrow, softened by the heavenly pen- 
cilings of hope, love, and good-will. His time is 
passed in instructing an only daughter, and in 
deeds of charity and goodness. He is ever first 
in every’ good word and work. The poor follow 
him with a blessing. He visits the abodes of vice 
and misery, and speaks words of warning, encour- 
agement, hope. Rich, intellectual, talented, his 
society is sought by all. He sometimes mingles 
in the society of the gay and fashionable; in their 
follies never. He is there as everywhere an ob- 
ject of interest; to the young his conversation is 
entertaining and inbtructive; to the old cheering 
and profitable. He is a widower; and though 
manceuvring mammas encourage, and pretty 
daughters smile, he is invulnerable to all their 
arts. 
He delights to move in the humble walks of 
life, bringing ‘‘joy to the comfortless; light to 
the straying.” That man is Edward Merwin. 
May his last days be his best days. May the 
seed of love and charity he is sowing spring up 
and bear fruit an hundred fold. And as the 
evening of his life approaches may the star of 
faith ‘go before him,” to guide him to a home 
of rest! 





THE COMFORTER. 


Moruer, can’st not still thy weeping 
‘in this great bereavement’s dearth? 

Your dear Saviour wept for Laz’rus 
Ere He called him froin the earth, 


Human tears become most holy 
When they’re shed on Jesus’ breast, 


Closer thus He draws each weeper, 
Softliest soothes the sad to rest. 


Through the rain sweet violets open 
Up toward Heaven their loving eyes, 

And your own, right soon, shall see Him 
Leaning Where your loved ones lies! x. m. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156. 


The 24th. 

A terrer from Augustus lies open before me— 
not more than twenty lines, and as sad as a dirge. 
He thanks me for my expressions of interest in 
him; but he utters none in return. Still a sort 
of thrilling tenderness runs through the whole. 
I can hardly detect it; I should fail if I were to 
attempt to tell just where, and in just what I find 
it; but I feel that it is there, nevertheless. With 
regard to my measure of assisting the doctor, he 
has only a few words. He will be pleased, he 
says, with the steps that I, or any other may 
take, toward making the misfortune fall lightly 
on him. He must beg me to do as I wish in this 
and all things. This, I must confess, falls coldly 
on my heart. I fear he does not so well like 
being consulted and referred to by me, as I do 
by him. There are no plans in the last—only 
this one; he will be here, God willing, next Mon- 
day evening. 

Until next Monday evening I will wait, then. 
There shall be no more of this hurried, distracted 
feeling, as if I must move heaven and earth, 
rather than endure the suspense until then; ah, 
even for an hour it seems intolerable. May God 
give me strength and patienée. I have none of 
myself. 

The 25th. 

I had a wretched night. If I fell asleep, it was 
only to wake almost immediately, with a startled, 
feverish feeling, as if something horrible had 
happened, which I could not at first recollect. 
And when I succeeded in recalling it all, in the 
darkness and solitude of the night, it was scarcely 
less intolerable than the first, awakening impres- 
sions. 

I should feel better if I were to tell Aunt Agnes 
all about it, or, all I know. This is so little, how- 
ever, I shall wait until I know more. Meantime, 
she sees that something is wrong, and is kinder 
than ever tome. She has proposed that we all 
go over to grandfather’s this afternoon. I am 
glad to go; it is so oppressive in the close room; 
and perhaps I can swallow a few mouthfuls at the 
table where so many hungry ones are together, 
and where the victuals are always so good. 

Evening. 
No; I could not eat. I might perhaps; but Aunt 





Agnes said something as we were surrounding the 
table, about my not having ate anything in the 
last twenty-four hours; and grandfather fell to 
rallying me, saying that Augustus must come. I 
thought how far his conjectures were from the 
true cause, and how when he does come, they 
may still see that I cannot eat; and the tears 
came into my eyes. I dreaded a shower, that 
would spoil the supper for them all. But I hid 
my eyes as well gs I could with my cup, and 
swallowed the tears with my tea; laughing with 
the rest, although somewhat convulsively, as they 
must have been aware; but it was not so bad as 
the tears would have been. Grandmother was 
troubled. She watched me subsequently; said 
pleasant things about Augusta’s being up so soon, 
and about having so good a man for my husband 
as Augustus; then, finding that the tears still 
kept coming, she sighed often, and told Aunt 
Agnes what roots she had, that she would give 
her when we came away; she thought a drink 
made of those would give me an appetite. We 
brought the roots. 
The 27th. 

Will Monday never, never come? The days 
are so long, and the nights so unbearable! I 
dread them whenever I think of them through 
the day. It rains, and the wind blows, and the 
rose-bushes go scraping along the clapboards, 
and the dark, driving clouds, and the long, long 
night! 

These are days when beautiful, enlivening 
words, a line of poetry, or of the Scriptures, 
come to us unbidden; the same words with the 
same flow and cadence going through the mind, 
like a voice from heaven, every hour, every half 
hour in the day. This is when we are at rest. 
To-day this tremendous thing of Dickens has 
haunted me—‘*‘ the monotony of bells and wheels, 
and horse’s feet, and no rest.” I tried awhile 
to separate my mind from it; but not long; for 
gloomy as it was, in fact, because it was gloomy, 
it had fascination forme. Aunt Agnes was not 
a little struck to see me bring the book to the 
table, and sit down to copy that grand picture of 
Carker—‘On the Dark Road.” 

I should turn my heart upward; and I strive to, 
but in vain. I can only look forward to Monday. 
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I can only hope and trust—so far as I hope and ; that he is near; now that I see that he has not 
trust at all—in Augustus. If I find peace in} become an ogre, or any frightful being whatever. 
him, it will not be difficult for me to think of The 80th. 
heaven and to be grateful. If I donot,my hopes} Iwas like a new.creature this morning. I had 
can no longer rest on him. I shall go to the sure } slept, and had dreams that seemed like realities, 
support. of a beautiful home, which was our own, and 
Monday, the 29th. } where Augustus and I sat together in love and 
He is here; but so still and pale, at the same } contentment. I was still under its influences 
time so considerate and kind, I know not what ; when I went into the parlor, where he already 
to make of it. sat reading. I am sure his face kindled at sight 
He plead fatigue, and retired early, almost as } of me. I am no less sure that I longed to be rid 
soon as the doctor and Laura, who were here } of all reserve, to spring to him, and lay my lips 
when he came, and spent the evening with us, } on his forehead, and whisper it to him that I 
left, so that I did not see him one moment alone. } loved him dearly. But instantaneously the im- 
And if it had been otherwise, there could have ; pulse was checked. I sighed; there was a choking 
been no explanations, probably. His letter was } sensation about my heart; I only gave him my 
brief and restrained; but I cannot complain of } hand mechanically, asking him if he had seen 
that. His manner when we met, and through } Aunt Agnes this morning. 
the evening, was calm and reserved for the lover} “No,” sighed he, in reply; and, dropping my 
who is so soon to be a husband; but neither can } hand, he turned and crossed the room to the 
I complain of that. He cannot surely complain sofa-table, as if to look for another book. 
of me. If he said anything condemning me, it} Aunt came in; and in a moment uncle, leading 
must be—‘‘ you were too forward for the bride of Jemmy; and then he came forward with cordial 
so reserved a man; quite too overwhelming!” } words, yet with a cloud on his features. It was 
and whatever he may think, he will hardly say ) gone directly, however, as he drew Jemmy into 
this, fancy. It must go on, therefore. I must : his arms, and listened to his. good-natured prattle, 
be careful to give him no shocks in future. I} and prattled with him. 
think now, decidedly, that it was my letter that; ‘‘Are you—I should like to knowif you are 
disturbed him. The doubts that Augusta’s nar-} just as good as Cousin Carry is,” said Jemmy, 
ration raised on this head, are confirmed, by the } after.a little pause, during which his eyes had 
candor and satisfaction with which he talked of ; been steadily fixed on the fire in the grate. He 
his affairs with uncle and the doctor. He has} tipped his fine head a little on one side, and 
been hurried, he says, and has had perplexing } looked naively in Augustus’ face while speaking. 








details to attend to; but he has seen his way from 
the beginning. He has seen that he will begin 
life for himself, free from debt, but possessing 
nothing, except his profession, his library, and } 
his wardrobe. 

‘Still,’ added he, ‘‘for myself, I have had no 
fear, if I may have health.” 

I felt that his eyes were on my face, and that 
the tell-tale blush was there also; for I was 
thinking of the warm things I had written of my 
own feelings with regard to the loss. 

Well, whatever he may feel for me, I am sure } 
it is not indifference. His eyes were on me when } 
I spoke, and when I did not speak. Whenever } 
I looked up to him from my sewing, I met his 
steady, warm glance. My eyes fe!l speedily, in 
every instance; but not until the glow entered, 
and went down into my heart. 

At leave-taking for the night, he held my hand 
no longer than he did aunt’s; but I felt a slight 
tremor, a little, scarcely perceptible tightening 
of the fingers, which, perhaps, she did not feel. 

And I heard all these poor tokens of interest, 
finding comfort inthem! Verily, I am not an ex- 
acting bride. I am a happier one than I was last 
night, at this hour. I feel that I can sleep, now 








“T don’t know,” replied Augustus, smiling. 
*‘How good is Cousin Carry?” : 

*¢Ah—she is better than anybody else, except 
father and mother. She’s as good as they be. 
Don’t you think she is? don’t you love her as 
well gs you do them?” Still the same earnest 
look and voice. 

‘‘Well, yes; I think I do.” He took the boy 
closer to him as he spoke. 

**Do you better?” pursued the child. 

‘Yes, I think I do.” Uncle and aunt laughed; 
but he did not. He kissed the boy as he finished 
speaking; and then put him gently from him, to 
obey the call to the breakfast-table. 

Again I felt the genial comfort creeping over 
me, at the sound of his good voice, and at the 
concession-»forced upon him, although it was— 
that he loves me better than others, who, I know, 
are so dear tohim. But I reflected at the next 
moment that I was, in truth, more comfortable 
than I had any reason to be; and | dared not look 
up, lest I should again betray, unasked of him, 
all the good thoughts of him that are stored in 
my heart. 

We all rode over to grandfather’s this morning, 
and staid to dinner. 
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Again grandfather bantered me; rather cau- 
tiously at first; but when he saw that no tears 
came, and that I still ate the baked beans with a 
lively relish, he ventured farther and farther, 
until Augustus had the whole story, grand- 
mother’s recommendation of dandelion-root tea 
and all. Grandfather would not be quiet until 
he knew whether I had been drinking the de- 
coction; nor yet, when I confessed that I had 
not tasted it, until he had his laugh out. 

_ The grand-parents returned with us, to spend 
the afternoon and evening with us at the doctor’s. 

It is wonderful to see how Laura, unassisted, 
save in little things by the children, carries every 
thing through with the order of clock-work. 
Grandmother feels not a little pride in her suc- 
cess; especially in her white and porous bread. 
She reckons it a great achievement, when a 
young housekeeper invariably has ‘good luck,” 
as she calls it, in making white bread. 

We sat up late after our return consulting each 
other, and uncle and aunt whom we kept from 
going, as they several times attempted, by asking 
them what it will be best to do about this, and 
what they would do about that, if they were in 
our places, in the arrangements for housekeeping, 
and in housekeeping of itself, after the arrange- 
ments are made. 

I said little; but uncle and aunt spoke for and 
with me, advising with the same freedom that 
parents would do. 

**T advise you to do in one thing as we did,” 
said uncle, with a business-like air. 

- What is that?” asked Augustus. 

‘«Why my education had swallowed all my part 
of the patrimony, so that I was as poor a dog as 
you will find. But Agnes had brought me a few 
snug hundreds——” 

**Only two hundred and fifty, Harrison,” in- 
terrupted aunt, laughing. 

** Well, this was quite a help then. I had little 
to do with brigfs, at first; little for my hands to 
do; but my head worked all the harder, and I 
was glad to do as Agnes proposed, leave the 
housekeeping business all to her. She did better 
than I could have done. She always knew what 
was wanted and when it was wanted, and could 
get it, and not be plagued to death waiting, as 
she sometimes is, since I hold the purse more in 
my own hands. She got along more economi- 
cally than I do. I know it didn’t cost us near 
so much to live then as it does now, and we had 
one more in the family too.” 

Augustus looked at me. ‘But it was a great 
care for your wife,” said he. ‘Perhaps Caro- 
line——” 

“Caroline will like it as well as Agnes did; 
and Agnes was delighted with the wonderfully 
cheap purchases she made.” 





“Yes; I know you will like it, Caroline,” said 
aunt, speaking with lively enthusiasm. ‘Don’t 
you think you will?” 

Yes, I do—yes, I would like it.” 

**You will find it much easier at Billerica, 
where almost everything will be brought to your 
door, than it was here, so far away in the coun- 
try,” said uncle, with an air as if he considered 
the matter settled. 

I felt unspeakable relief in having it settled 
in this summary way. I had been many times 
perplexed, trying to conceive how.I should ma- 
nage so as to defray our household expenses, for 
the present, that is; and not wound his delicacy 
by the offer. With such a man as Uncle Harrison 
one would have little difficulty; but Augustus is 
constitutionally different; and, besides, he holds 
himself afar off from me. He is—and yet, no 
more of this to-night. He thinks he must return 
to Boston to-morrow; and after he is gone there 
will be time. 

The 81st. 

He is gone; and now I must finish my story; 
and after that, I see I must tuck my diary away. 
It takes too much of my time. I have many 
things to do; and two weeks from this day, God 
permitting, I shall take upon myself new duties, 
which will leave me little time for the compara- 
tively idle pursuits that hitherto have engrossed 
me so far. It was agreed last night that I am 
to find a domestic here; and I have determined 
who it shall be. Mrs. Cheever has a niece of 
twelve, a good-natured, capable girl, who is 
very destitute in her poor home; who already is 
attached to me, and will be the happiest crea- 
ture alive if I will take her home to live with 
me. She shall be my sole help; that is, if in my 
inexperience, I find she and I together can make 
the home comfortable and ‘orderly. One can 
know, then, that pen and pencils will be in light 
demand. 

We were talking last evening of the quality 
and quantity of furniture that we will need for 
our house, when a bright thought suddenly strack 
Uncle Harrison, and he exclaimed—‘*‘I will tell 
you! Gracious! how lucky I am in expedients, 
to-night! Don’t buy one article, Caroline, so far 
as that you have already will go. Augusta de- 
spised it; and for her home in the city it was 
well enough to have new, if she preferred it. 
But from what you tell me of Billerica, and of 
the parsonage, I can see that this rich old fur- 
niture is just what you should have.” 

‘It is!” responded aunt, turning to me with 
lively eyes. ‘*Why didn’t we think of it before? 
You can have it polished handsomely, and it will 
be splendid; won’t it?” 

“Yes; and if Augustus would like it, I prefer 
it to any other,” I replied, and poor chiid that I 
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was! I couldn’t bring myself to look at Augustus 
when I spoke. My eyes were still on aunt, who 
sat between me and uncle, with one hand lying 
on his knee, and the other holding one of mine, 
and anon sliding caressingly about my waist. 
Augustus sat in an arm-chair away on the other 
side of the table. 

‘He shall see it,” replied uncle, quickly; and, 
starting to his feet, he seizeda lamp. ‘Come! 
let’s go and see it.” ’ 

The north parlor, the rooms on the second and 
third floors directly over it, and my chamber, all 
have the best part of the furniture that was my 
parents. It is all of it more than twenty years 
old; but was purchased in New York, and is very 
rich and elegant. Augustus admired it. 

‘You would like it because it was your 
mother’s, dear, if for no other reason,” said 
aunt, turning her kind eyes to me. 

“Yes,” replied I. My eyes filled; and I be- 
came so chilled between the cold air of the rooms 
and the painful recollections which crowded upon 
me, that I could scarcely stand. 

‘*We will have it at Billerica then, my Caro- 
line,” said Augustus, approaching me, and speak- 
ing in the kindest voice one ever heard. 

Uncle crossed the passage and led us into my 
chamber, still talking of the richness, the suitable- 
ness of sofa, chairs, tables and mirrors. But on 
reaching my room, although uncle and aunt still 
expatiated, Augustus was silent. He came and 
stood near me, and I heard him draw one long, 
long sigh. He was overlooking my table, whereon 
were my books, writing materials and my diary, 
open, as I had left it for the ink to dry, when 
uncle and aunt reached the door for a return to 
the parlor. He turned his eyes from the table 
to me, just as aunt said something to uncle of its 
being so cold there. She set the lamp down, and 
by the light of the hall lamp, ran to the parlor, 
telling us, as she went, not to stay there in the 


cold, uncle ran after her, making a great racket. 


Augustus smiled to hear the noise and aunt’s 
merry laughter; but was serious again in a mo- 
ment; nay, half reproachful he looked when his 
eyes, having made a hasty review of writing ap- 
paratus and the Highland shawl hanging over 
the arm-chair before the table, turned to mine. 

**Do you write every evening?” he asked, with 
his hand hiding itself in the folds of my shawl as 
it hung on the chair. 

« Almost every evening.” 

* And in this cold room ?” 

* Ah, it isn’t very cold. I am very comfortable 
in this warm shawl.” 

How I loved that look of mingled concern and 
reproof! How it remains with me and comforts 
me still! 

“But it will never do!” said he, going te the 


| table. 


again hesitated. 





You must write below. Let me carry 
your things down, now.” He helped me slip 
diary, pen and pen-wiper into my port-folio, and 
brought that and the standish down, saying to 
aunt, as he deposited them on the table—** don’t 
let Caroline carry these back to her chamber, 
Mrs. Quincy. It is quite too cold there on such 
an evening as this.” Again the dear, albeit, half 
scolding look in my face. 

«I will see that she don’t,” readily promised 
aunt, suppressing a yawn. 

«Yes, you’ll see that she don’t,” said uncle, 
in tones which evinced very little respect for her 
matronly cares. ‘‘J’li see that she don’t, Mr. 
Cummings. As for Agnes, she would have been 
in her grave ten times before this day, if I 
hadn’t——” but he laughed so immoderately 
with us all, over the odd thing he had began to 
say, that we did not hear the end of it. He 
started, however, bade us ‘‘good night! good 
night!” hastily taking aunt out of the room in 
the midst of her salutations. I was about fol- 
lowing them, when Augustus said—‘‘one mo- 
ment, Caroline!” and I turned back. He stood 
with an elbow on the mantel-piece, slipping his 
pencil back and forth in his fingers, and seemed 
not to know how to begin. I leaned on a chair, 
trembling, apprehensive, and unable to help him 
by asingle word. . 

**Caroline, I have thought,” he began, but 
‘*We must both think it right 
and best,” resumed he, ‘‘to be sincere with each 
other—that there be no concealment of the real 
feelings.”” Again he paused as if for me to reply. 
But I could not, I was so far from being able to 
conjecture what his meaning was, to what he was 
tending. 

‘There is a great change in my circumstances 
since you accepted me,” he added, with tones 
that it chilled me to hear, although they certainly 
were not harsh. ‘If the—if you feel any hesi- 
tancy about entering upon the life that must be 
so different from that you anticipated, if you 
would turn back, or wait——” He paused, 
looking inquiringly in my face; but not with a 
glance that could encourage me to speak, even 
if I had not already spoken too plainly by lette.. 
One instant I thought that he might not have 
received my letter; in the next, however, I knew 
that he had; for he had replied definitely to its 
several points. The next thought that struck 
me was, that he wished to ‘‘turn back, or to 
wait.” But I could not know, although reflec- 
tion was so rapid in that moment that seemed an 
hour; I could not acquiesce in his proposition, 
or whatever it was, for the dread of wounding 
him in some way. Besides, cold as he was, dis- 
tant as he kept himself from me in that trying 
moment, when I was ready to sink, I did not 
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wish to turn back, or to wait. I will speak the | 
trath, thought I, in conclusion, and leave the rest 

with God. But I was grieved and ready to weep, 

as I answered faintly—‘‘no—no; I have no wish 

to turn back, or to wait.” 

I did not look up; but his voice was changed, 
as now he approached me, and held out his hand 
for mine. * 

‘We will go forward then, together, my Caro- 
line,” said he. ‘*And the God of love be with 
us.” He was a good deal moved as he spoke, 
and carried my hand to his lips. ° 

He was leaving the room, when he thought of 
the diary-writing, and came back to see to the fire. 

** All out, and the room grows cold,” said he, 
looking up to me, as he shut the stove-door. 
«But no matter. It is too late to write to-night; 
see!” holding his watch toward me. ‘‘ You won’t 
sit up to write to-night, will you?” 

“Only a little while—only until I feel that I 
can sleep,” plead I. 

“Well, then; but I shall call you to account 
in the morning,” said he, smiling as he left the 
room. And he has a smile, one of which would 
neutralize a dozen frowns. 

He did not call me to account this morning. 
He did not appear until breakfast was ready; 
and then was grave, and looked as if he had not 
slept. The stage-coach came along a half hour 
earlier than the usual time; before we left the 
breakfast-table; so that only hurried words were 
spoken, as he gathered the books that must go 
info his port-manteau; and then, again, as he 
buttoned his overcoat Sick and cold over the 
sudden departure, dreading to lose sight of him, 
and fearing I know not what mis-shapen ills be- 
side, I stood near him, without speech or motion. 
But I met his eyes every now and then; and I 
felt that they grew kinder every moment. 

‘*Be a good girl!” said he, taking my hand 
when all was ready. ‘Don’t sit and write in a 
cold room! Good-bye—good- bye.” 

He kissed my forehead, shook aunt’s hand, 
and was gone, without one word about writing 
to me, or hearing from me while he is gone. But 
why do I torment myself? He will write; I shall 
write. Soon we shall know each other better; 
the doubts, the fears will be gone, and love and 
confidence will be in their place. 

November 8rd. 

I must write occasionally, if it is only a dozen 
words. The work goes on. One would not have 
thought there could be so much to do preparing 
for such a simple bridal—and yet, I see that it is 
not to be very simple. Aunt Agnes sends to Con- 
cord; and to Boston, when this will not do; and 
finds pleasure in the fruit that comes in the beau- 
tifal loaves she ranges along the shelves. 





“A sensible girl!” said grandfather, when he 


heard what is to be done with the old-fashioned 
furniture. . 

“Yes,” said grandmother, in her loving tones, 
“This is just what I told him you would do. I 
am glad!’ Uncle Harrison stepped forward and 
claimed all the praise, inasmuch, as it was his 
thought; and then went to the cabinet-shop to 
see how the polishing came on. 

I faney I shall hear from Augustus this even- 
ing; and from Augusta, too. I have written our 
plan with regard to furnishing our house. I fear 
she will “‘ go into fits,” as she says so often. 

Grandfather, Uncle Harrison and I have ad- 
vanced a sum to the doctor, in virtue of which 
he will retain his fields. He jokes again, and 
whistles, and lays his plans in peace. 

Laura and I sit with flying fingers; planning, 
now sighing, and then smiling over our plans, 
always talking more or less of ‘the dear Henry ;” 
letting fall tears over his memory, although we 
say at the same moment, that we would ‘not call 
him back, if we could; since now he can suffer 
no more, and since he is so happy with the angels 
and with God. 

The 6th. 

Augusta makes herself very merry over the 
old-fashioned furniture. She threatens to nick- 
name the parsonage ‘‘ The Nunnery.” She says, 
“T have already been recommending it to Nabby, 
who now and then has lachrymary spots, when 
she talks of the white veil. I had been planning 
to bring you orange flowers and blond for your 
head, and gown-sleeves, and ‘ bib and tucker,’ you 
know; and so on, and soon. But, nay; better, 
fitter, it should be a mob-cap; and some lawn, to 
be worn with your grey satin. Bless you! More 
like the Madonna than ever will you be in the 
mob-cab and the grey satin! But! all bantering 
and jesting aside, you would look heavenly and 
sweet, [ know. You should have been a nun, or 
a Quaker, any way: But I’m glad you’re not; 
you are formidable enough as you are, habited. 
like us ordinary mortals. 

“But now, all bantering and jesting aside, I 
like your idea of furnishing your house. I can 
conceive a charming appositeness between it and 
the parsonage, between it and the parsonage and 
you—and your spouse; for—have I told you?— 
I think there never were two so harmoniously 
matched as yourself and Augustus. Seriously, 
I shall bring orange flowers, and blond for the 
grey satin; for, although you haven’t told me, I 
know you will wear that. I will wear mine, with 
the satin caps and blond under sleeves. You 
must just wear the little blond sleeves with 
the rest of your arms bare down to the gloves. 
‘Apropos, I will bring gloves. 1 will wear jewels; 
you the flowers ; and this will mzke us sufficiently 
unlike, sufficiently like. 
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**Between all her suitable dresses and her ‘ had previously met, in visiting Mrs. Follen; but 


varying inclinations, I fear Nabby will at last 
be obliged to give up the wedding, from being 
unable to decide what she will wear. 

‘‘For the rest, she still keeps hold of your 
bridegroom, thereby manifesting an unusual con- 
stancy, for which I can account only by the sup- 
position that she perceives, as I do, that he, all 
the while, holds himgelf back. She waylaid him 
to-day, and brought him to dine with us. But 
no mote, except that Otway, and Freddy, and I 
are ail, Yours.” 

Augustus wrote me a long letter, although he 
began with something about ‘writing a few 
lines.” It was not expressed as if he were a 
lover; but as a brother, who had my interest 
ond happiness infinitely at heart. 3 

He will be as kind as mortal can be, to me; 
but I fear something is in the way of his ever 
loving me as I do him. Perhaps this is best. I 
shall love him as well as anything mortal should 
be loved, if he remain cold and reserved as now. 
I hardly know how I could bear it, if he were to 
take me to his heart with all the overflowing 
tenderfiess I feel for him. Like Christopher 
North’s poor Scottish mourner, I have the feeling 
that ‘‘I should fear now to face sic happiness ; 
sic happiness would turn my brain. But nae 
fear, nae fear 0’ its ever comin’.” 

The 30th. 

We have been a fortnight in the new home; 
and with the help of Augusta, who has just left 
me, and of Mrs. Follen, who is like a good, 
thoughtful sister, and of my ready, little maid, 
Sophia—to say nothing of the lift here and there 
tendered by Augustus—we have things in beau- 
tiful order all through the house. No one admires 
the old furniture like Augusta ; unless it be my— 
unless it be Augustus. His eyes kindle over that, 
and everthing; not even excepting ‘‘his Caro- 
line,” as he calls me—never, ‘his wife.” But 
his eyes do all the praising and admiring—of 
myself, I mean; his lips praise everything else 
freely. 

It was so cheerful and good when we came, 
after the ride of two miles from the depot, in the 
cold wind! Not only was the house “swept and 
garnished,” but good fires were in the grate and 
in the stoves, and the supper-table stood ready 
to réceive us, glittering in the new cutlery and 
silver, the gold-ribbed porcelain and cut-glass; 
all, everything on the table, a gift from Otway 
and Augusta. The dear, good ones! Mrs. Follen 
took me into her long, soft arms at the door, and 
let fall some shining tears of joy, as she held me 
in the strong light, that she might be sure it was 
not all a dream, my coming right here to take 
comfort with her. Other ladies of the society, and 
gentlemen, also, were here. Some of the ladies I 





those whom I had never seen before, embraced 
me and kissed me with tears in their eyes, and 
dear words of welcome and sympathy on their 
lips. 

We all sat down to the well-filled table, on 
which were myrtle and white chrysanthemums, 
together with a few tea-roses and geranium 
leaves ; loaves and drops, beautifully frosted and 
ornamented, and some little hot biscuit. It was 
some minutes, however, before I could see dis- 
tinctly what was on the table, for the tears that 
came at the sound of the good voice opposite 
me, asking a blessing of heaven. How my heart 
thrilled and responded to every word! ‘As 
for me and my house we will serve the Lord,” 
thought I, and the words nerved my heart with 
strength and unutterable peace and thankful- 
ness. But the tears would keep coming. I fear 
the guests would have waited long for their tea, 
if Augustus had not been on one side, and Mrs. 
Follen on the other, to help me. 

Two of the ladies remained in the dining-room 
a few minutes after the rest of us returned to the 
parlor, to assist Sophia in removing things from 
the table, so that I did not see the inside of our 
pantry, until, at the call of Sophia’s breakfast 
bell, I hurried down to the dining-room, It was* 
touching to see how prompt and diligent the little 
creature had been; and yet a little laughable to 
see the oddly arranged breakfast things, and to 
read in her flushed, smiling face, how exceedingly 
she congratulated herself on having breakfast so 
early. It was not yet seven o’clock. She opened 
wide the pantry door for me to pass in and see 
what she had already found there; and lo, there 
were shelves full of loaves, boiled ham and tongue, 
and dried beef, and cheese; a little stone pot of 
golden butter-balls, another of preserves, and a 
large one of common apple-sauce; a whole row 
of pies, and a pan of sugar-cakes! . Mrs. Follen, 
thought I; and again the grateful tears came into 
my eyes. 

Presently Augusta came down yawning, and 
inveighing against ‘“‘such an abominably early 
breakfast!” Sophia’s wide eyes expressed a little 
alarm; but I reassured her, by telling her that 
Augusta and Mr. Cummings were not used to our 
early country hours, and, therefore, we would 
have breakfast at eight subsequently. 

Augustus came in from the short walk he had 
been taking. He too smiled, although very good- 
humoredly, at the early breakfast; but he praised 
Sophia’s fires, which he approached shuddering 
with cold. The morning was excessively cold; 
but clear and bright, like the morning of the pre- 
vious, our wedding day. 

Augustus comes! He has been to take Augusta 
to the depot. Ah! would I could believe that he 
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is half as glad to approach his home, his wife, as , be content with the rest that is granted so abund- 


I am to see him come! I wonder if I will always} antly, because this one boon is denied. 


be sighing for his love. I wonder if I will never 


(10 BE CONCLUDED.) 





EVANESCENCE. : ' 





BY E. D. HOWABD. 





Ox, swift, and bright, and glancing fly 
Like stars down-glancing through the sky, 
Those moments when to life ie given 

The evanescent light of Heaven! 


The glories which an instant flush 

The rain-drop in its downward rush, 

Just as its globe is flashing through 

The rain-bow’s gorgeousness of hue, 

Are not more briefly bright than they— 
- So swiftly come—so soon away. 


Yet not less sweet those fleeting hours, 
That oft between the tempest lowers, 
Nor less ecstatic present bliss 

That ’tis not lasting happiness. 


All joyous things more gladsome still 
Appear for every cloud of ill, 

Whoée dark deformity displays 

The contrast of their sunny rays. 


How sweet a simple flower doth seem 
Upspringing in a barren scene 

*Mid wild creations—rough and rude, 
More lovely for its solitude! 





How pure the sky’s celestial blue, 

In spots of splendor glinting through 

The cloud-rack, bleak, and cold, and drear, 
Which darkens all the atmosphere! 


How welcome is the palm which tells 
The gpot where sparkling water wells 
Up through the desert’s arid breast, 
To thirsting wand’rer seeking rest! 


How lovely are those isles of green 
Which weary voyagers have seen, 

After long months of dreary way 

By storm-winds toss’d, ’mid Ocean spray, 
On the wide water’s boundless blue, 

Like Heavenly visions rise to view! 


And melody! how doubly dear 

Its sweet sensations thrill the ear 

To music’s finest pleasure strung, 

When discord’s pain its nerves hath wrung! 


And who shall say it is not best 

Our brightest pleasures should not last, 
That we may learn those joys to prize 
By tasting sterner destinies, 





THE OLD MILL-WHEEL. 





BY J. A. TURNER. 





Rovnp and round through the live-long day 
Goes the old mill-wheel with its huge arms spread, 
To hold its cup where the waters shed 

Their crystal stream on its silvery way. 


The moss has grown on the old mill-wheel, 
And rusty now are its bands of steel, 

But I love it still, for in childhood’s hours, 
It bathed my head with its cooling showers, 
As round it went through the live-long day, 
Enwrapt in a sheet of snow-white spray. 


How oft I stood upon the bank 

And from the silvery wavelet drank 
In days of boyhood past; 

Or watched the halcyon try to light 

Upon the wheel, or poise his flight 

Over the stream that seemed so bright 
As on ’twas flowing fast. 





And that same old wheel is going still, 
And flashing bright is the rippling rill 
That drives it round in its circling flight; 
And the bank with flowers is still bedight; 
But the days of boyhood now are flown, 
And they’ve left my bosom sad and lone, 


Yet often now from the crowd [ steal, 

And sit me down by the old mill-wheel, 

And list to the sound of its merry clank 

’Mid the flowers that bloom on the mossy bank: 
And the past comes back as I fondly muse 
While the red bird sings and the turtle coos; 
And I live once more ’mid the scenes of youth, 
As the false dream seems like a thing of truth. 


Then who can blame me when I feel 

A reverence for the old mill-wheel, 

That brings back scenes which long have past 
On Time’s broad stream that flows so fast? 
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THE GIPSEY’S LEGACY. 





+ BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. * 





“Loud sang the stranger cavalier, 

And thus the ditty ran— . 
God send the gipsey lassie here, 

And not the gipsey man. 


At midnight when the moon began 
To show her silver flame, — 
There came to him no gipsey man, 
The gipsey lassie came.” —RHYMES OF THE GITANAS. 


[Hatered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 175. 


I. nave spoken of the old gipsey for whose 
wants my mother toiled, as the being to whom 
she was indebted for birth, because she, herself, 
seldom mentioned this strange being in any 
other light; but she was the grandmother, not 
the direct parent of the dancing girl. Still the 
poor wild thing had never known care from any 
other source, nor felt that the grave of one 
generation lay between her and the old Sibyl. 

I have a sort of fierce pride in this old woman, 
and love to trace the Romanny blood that burns 
im my own veins back to that wierd source, for 
im her withered veins it grew, like old wine, 
strong with age and bitter with the hate which 
our people bore to the Gentiles. 

Learned men still cavil about our origin. They 
gather up scraps of our language, they ferret out 
our habits, and torture our tradition to establish 
the various theories, which after all must remain 
theories, for ours is a poverty-stricken people, 
we have no possession, not even a history, and 
then they call us a nation of thieves, and say that 
even our traditions are stolen. 

But though wise men have traced us back to 
Judea, and made us worshippers of idols—we 
who worship nothing in heaven or on earth, we 
know by the secret sympathies that link us 
together, sympathies which no Gentile can com- 
prehend—we know that the blood within our 
hearts is of another source than the idolators of 
Judea. 

They say that our traditions are stolen from 
your Bible; that from the solemn prophecies 
written there we have gathered up a belief in 
our Egyptian origin; but my great grandmother 
never looked into your Bible, she would have 
trampled it under her feet, spit upon it, had any 
one hinted that there, in the Gentile language, 
lay the great secret of her race. 

Vou. XXL—14 





But her faith in the Egyptian descent of our 
people was like a religion. Howit came to her, 
whether from tradition, fable, fact, or those sor- 
ceress’ arts that made her famous among all our 
nation, I do not know. Save in those wild sym- 
pathies that knit our tribe together as with bonds 
of iron, all over the earth, our people have no his- 
tory—they came like a cloud of locusts sweeping 
down from the east. It may be one of the curses 
sent forth to infest the earth after ravaging 
Egypt. It may be a fragment of the lost tribes. 
It may be even, as some of our traditians say, 
that we were sent forth as a punishment for in- 
hospitality to the mother of God and her holy 
child—there is a wide field for conjecture. Let 
your wise men guess on. With us our Egyptian 
descent is a faith—all the religion that we have! 

I know many languages, am learned in historic 
lore—learned in the great foundation of all his- 
tory, the Bible—of that which pertains to my 
people I have studied long and deep, yet as my 
great grandmother, the Gitana, believed, so do I. 
To her occult wisdom, her subtle sympathies, I 
have brought all the knowledge to be gathered 
from the literature of other races. 

I have searched your sacred book till my soul 
has been stirred to its depths with the dark pro- 
phecies that foreshadow the scattering of our 
tribes over the face of the earth. I find the 
destiny that is now upon us written out in that 
great book, certain, unmistakeable as the thun- 
der-cloud that heralds in a tempest. ~There is 
wisdom in that book. Our people should know 
it better, for much of its grandeur came from 
Egypt, as we did—Egypt the great mother of 
learning—the land which gave its wisdom to 
Moses, and taught tho irresolute how to think, 
act, and suffer. 

And we too are of Egypt. Does the Gentile want 
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proof? Let him search for it in the prophecies It was late in the evening, and old Papita—for 
that he holds sacred, let him read it in the volup- } thus my ancestress was named—sat in her cave- 
tuous character of our dances, in the unwritten ; home waiting the return of ber grand-daughter 
poetry, unwritten because it grows tame and mean ; from the Alhamra. Perhaps upon the whole 
in any language but the Romanny, and the Gita- ‘earth there is nothing more repulsive than a 
nas speak their poetry as it swells warm from the ' very old woman in any portion of southern Eu- 





heart, for it would grow cold in the writing. Let 
him search for it where he pleases. We require 
no proof, we feel the mysterious spirit within 
us; our hearts turn back to the old land, and we 
know that it is ours. 

My great grand-dame was no common Gitana. 
Her husband had been a chief, or count, among 
the gipseys, during his entire manhood. This 
was no common dignity, for our people choose 
their own leaders, and it is seldom that one 
man’s popularity lasts during a life-time. The 
Gitana chooses his wife for her talent, her art, 
her powers of deception, in short, for what you 
would call her keen wickedness—these are the 
endowments that recommend the Gitana bride to 


her lord. It was for these qualities, joined to’ 


talents that would have given her a position in 

any nation, that my ancestor married his wife. 
This great grand-dame of mine was bravely 

descended, and richly endowed. Talent comes to 


rope; the voluptuous atmosphere, ‘pe warm sun- 
shine that matures female life so early, seems to 
mock its own precocious work by proving how 
hideous time can make it. But if age makes 
itself so repulsive among the luxurious women 
of Spain, those who scarcely draw a breath of 
that delicious atmosphere which is not heavy 
with fragrance, how much more repulsive must 
be the old age of a Gitana hid awgy in the dark 
hollows of the earth, with rude and insufficient 
food, clothed in lowest rags, uncared for, held in 
no higher repute than the foxes who burrow in 
the earth as they do, and are scercely held apart 
from civilization more than they are. 

There was something witch-like in the appear- 
ance of my old grand-dame as she sat alone in her 
3 cave that night. A meagre candle shed its light 
in sickly flickers around s rude niche scooped in 
the rock, from whence the entire dwelling was 
cut. The body of this light fell upon the old 





us most frequently from the mother, and through ; woman’s head, kindling up a scarlet kerchief that 
the female line she could trace her descent back ' she wore, somewhat in the fashion of a Moorish 
to that arch sorceress, who wound herself around turban, till it took a flower-like brilliancy, but 
Maria de Padilla, during her heroic life, and in casting the rough features into blacker shadow, 
the end betrayed that noble woman to death, : till they seemed meagre, dark, and almost as 
when she fled from Toledo with her son. } withered as those of an Egyptian mummy. Her 
Maria de Padilla had offended our ancestress, ; claw-like hands were folded over her bosom, and 
and she was true to her hate. My great grand- a ring set with some deep green stone cut with 
dame wore a pair of ear-rings, massive gold cir- } Egyptian characters, caught the light like a star, 
clets set with great rubies. In her poverty, for : for the setting was of rough massive gold, that 
in the end she became very poor, these antique | : seemed heavy enough to break the withered finger, 
ornaments were always about her person. No that it covered from joint to joint. A few embers 
amount of suffering, no temptation could win‘ , lay upon the stone floor at her feet, the remnants 
them from her even for a moment. These orna-} of a fire that had burned low, leaving a thin cloud 
ments had been wrested from the heroine of: of smoke still floating in the vaulted roof of the 
Toledo, on the night when she disappeared with | cave. 
her Gitana attendant. There was a tradition, A low chair of heavy carved wood, the antique 
that the precious stones with which they were: plunder of some religious house, served the old 
beset, had once been white, and that after the! woman for a seat; and before her, upon the 


murder they had changed to the blood red hue 
they ever after maintained. I know not how 
this superstition took birth, but the craft of our 
Gitana ancestress seemed to descend with the 
rings, as they came down from that wonderful 
creature, always through the females, to the old 
Sibyl who was the parent of my mother. 

I know that the Gitanas are considered as im- 
posters, that they are supposed to practice these 
arts for coarse gain, and for that only; but this 
is not always true. No devotee ever put more 
faith in her saint than the gipsey, who has long 
exercised her powers of divination, places in the 
truth of her mysterious art. 


~~ 


embers, stood a small bronze vessel, which gave 
forth a soft odor as its contents simmered sleepily 
in the dying heat. 

Besides these objects there was little of inte- 
rest in the dwelling. The cave was scooped from 
the soft sand-stone cliff that forms one side of a 
ravine, through which the Darrow passes before 
making its graceful sweep around the Alhamra. 
The walls and ceiling were blended together in a 
thousand irregular curves and angles, roughly 
chiseled and blackened over with smoke. The 
cave had no particular form. It broke into re- 
cesses; was cut up into hollows; bulged out in 
places that should have been corners, and had a 
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dozen angles that promised some definite form, 
but failed in the performance.. In size it might 
have covered eighteen or twenty square feet. The 
floors were of stone like the walls, for all was 
cut from one rock, but smoke and long use had 
so disguised the native material that it could 
hardly be guessed at. A few dried herbs were 
hung in one hollow of the wall; an earthen pot, 
full of fresh flowers, stood in another; some 
specimens of coarse pottery occupied a shelf 
swung across a smooth portion of the wall, and 
cooking utensils of heavy iron were huddled in 
a corner, making the shadows in that portion of 
the cave still more dense. 

The old Sibyl arose, took down the candle, and 
holding it over the bronze vessel peered into it, 
muttering to herself. Now the dark mummy-like 
aspect of her features changed; the eyes black, 
firm and large, for age had no power to quench 
their lightning, illuminated those withered fea- 
tures and gave expression to every wrinkle. Her 
thin lips parted, and through a wierd smile, that 
made them writhe like disturbed serpents, shot 
the gleam of her sharp, long teeth, white as 
ivory, and strong as those of a tiger. 

My great grand-dame in her youth was of 
middle size, but age had contracted her muscles 
and warped her sinews, leaving her limbs spare 
and lean till she was scarcely larger than a child 
of twelve years. But her head was in dispro- 
portion. It was large, the forehead heavy, the 
eyes under it burning like coals of living fire; 
and this disproportion was exaggerated by the 
heavy red kerchief that I have already spoken of. 

.As the old woman lifted her person from its 
stooping position and stood upright, you won- 
dered that she had power in those withered limbs 
to stand so erect, or carry the weight of that 
heavy blue saya, with its succession of crimson 
flounces all edged with golden lace, from which 
the brightness had departed years ago. You 
wondered, too, at the picturesque and singular 
arrangement of colors in her dress. It is true 
the old velvet jacket had lost all traces of its 
original lustre, the colors of the saya were dimmed 
and worn away, but the vestige of former dignity 


- Was there, and no age could injure that mystic 


seal, or the massive ruby rings that bent her 
thin ears with their weight, and flashed like 
great drops of blood falling from beneath her 
kerchief. Two or three times she waved her 
light over the bronze vessel, then thrusting the 
eandle back into its niche, with an air of discon- 
tent she walked to the door of her cave, flung it 
open and looked out. 

At first she held one hand over. her eyes as 
we do when the sun strikes us suddenly, and no 
wonder! for what # contrast was that beautiful 
night with the black hole she had left! 


I have seen the Alhamra by moonlight, from 
the very point of view which the old Sibyl com- 
manded, and it is one of the memories which one 
would give up years of life rather than surren- 
der. ‘Down from the soft purple of that glorious 
sky fell the moonlight, pouring its rich luminous 
floods over the snows that lie forever upon the 
noble mountain ranges of the Alpujarras. It cast 
a silyery halo around é¢ach snowy peak, making 
the whiteness lustrous as noonday, and then came 
quivering down their sides, and fell in a silvery 
torrent among the groves that girdle the Alhamra. 
There subdued and softened by those dim old 
woods it divided a sweet empire with the night, 
leaving half those dim old towers to the shadows, 
and pouring its whole refulgence upon the rest, 
throwing a glory over some broken arch, and 
abandoning its neighbor to obscurity. Ah, me, 
there is nothing on earth so beautiful as the 
moonlight shining amid a grim old ruin like that. 
It is the present smiling away the gloom of the 
past. 

Broken up, as it were, by those naked old 
towers, the light fell among the groves, throwing 
the trees out in masses that took a greenish hue 
almost as if it had been day; then the foliage 
became dense, and long shadows cast themselves 
like a dewey vapor down the hill, admitting soft 
gleams to flicker in here and there like a network 
of pearls embroidering the darkness. Then, as 
if some under-current of light had been all the 
while flowing on beneath the trees, out rushed 
the moonbeams breaking away from the shadows, 
and pouring down upon the bosom of the Darrow, 
smiling, sparkling, kindling up every drop of 
water as it flowed by, till you would have thought 
some vein in the mountains had broken free, and 
a torrent of diamonds were sweeping between 
Grenada and its Moorish fortress. 

It is possible that the old gipsey saw nothing 
of this. I am inclined to think that she did not, 
for the scene had become familiar to her, and that 
night she was ill at ease. Instead of turning her 
gaze as you would have done upon the Alhamra 
and the snow ridges beyond, she threw her head 
back, and began peering among the stars, mut- 
tering to herself in some strange tongue, and 
helding up her mystic ring as if to catch some 
direct ray from the particular star to which her 
eyes were uplifted. 

‘Not now,” she said, fiercely—for the least 
untoward thing awoke the old woman’s wrath, 
and even then she longed to gather all that beau- 
tiful moonlight up and cast it into some dark 
void, because its refulgence dimmed the stars 
which. she wished to read. ‘*Not now,” she 
muttered, locking her white teeth together, and 
turning her fierce eyes upon the moon with a 





gleam of hate—‘‘not while the moon is wading 
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throngh the snows up yonder, and putting out 
the bright, beautiful stars till the heavens all 
run together like the printed pages of a book 
which one has no art to read. Not yet, not yet. 
I must wait till. the skies are purple again, and 
the stars come out with fire inthem. The moon, 
the moon, itis the friend of the Busne, never of 
the Gitana, accursed be its place in the sky. May 
the stars that have a language for the Egyptian 
grow powerful, and smile it down from its high 
place.” 

After uttering this wild curse, the Sibyl closed 
the door and slunk back into her cave, pacing to 
and fro, and crooning over a wild snatch of song 
that seemed to excite rather than soothe the 
fierce mood she was in. 

All at once she paused, drew in her breath 
with a hiss, and bent her eyes on the door. 
She heard a footstep approach, the wooden lock 
moved, and a man perhaps of twenty-three or 
four years old presented himself. It was many 
years since the old Sibyl had been known to 
change countenance, or the unpleasant surprise 
that seized her at the sight of this man must 
have been visible. Yet of all his tribe he might 
have been deemed a welcome guest in any cave 
in the settlement, for he was a count or chief 
among the gipsies of Grenada, and added to this, 
he was the betrothed husband of Aurora, the 
grandchild of Papita. Why then should the old 
woman shrink within herself and receive Chaleco, 
the chief of her tribe, with so much inward tre- 
pidation? I only known that dazzled as her eyes 
had been by the moonlight, she bad still read 
enough in the stars to make her afraid of meet- 
ing Chaleco. 

The young count had all those strongly marked 
characteristics that distinguish his race: a clear 
olive complexion; heavy voluptuous lips, reveal- 
ing teeth that shamed the whitest ivory; hair 
black and coarse, but, in his case, with a purple 
lustre upon it; eyes of vivid blackness, and cheek 
bones slightly—in him—very slightly prominent, 
all lighted up by an expression of great strength, 
sharpness, cunning, perseverance, cruelty—that 
is, these passions would have been visible in his 
countenance had he ever allowed one true feeling 
to speak in his face. His dress alone would have 
bespoken his position in the tribe to one accus- 
tomed to the habits of our people, still it did not 
entirely appertain to the portion of the country 
to which he belonged. Chaleco had travelled 
much in Catalonia, and having a rich fancy in cos- 
tume, adopted many of their picturesque habits 
of dress. On this evening, he seemed to have 
arranged himself with peculiar care, which is 
easily accounted for when we remember that he 
had been more than six weeks absent from Gre- 
nada, and in that time had not seen his betrothed. 





With the deep cunning of her race, blended 
perhaps with a little of the irritation that had 
preceded his coming, Papite was the first to 
speak, and taking exception to the Catalonian 
fashion of his dress, defended her own position 
by commencing hostilities before the young man 
had time to ask questions, which she felt herself 
unable to answer satisfactorily. 

“*So, Chaleco, you have come back at last, and 
more like a stranger than ever. What Busne has 
bewitched you in the fair at Seville, that you 
come to Grenada in a dress like that?” 

‘‘Why, mother, this is all folly. I have but 
added this cap to the garments that I wore when 
we went from hence. Surely this is not a thing 
to provoke your wrath,” cried the young man, 
taking a scarlet cap from his head with that half 
shy, half defying look with which some men re- 
ceive female criticism on their dress—and grasp- 
ing it with the heavy tassel of blue silk in his 
hand—“ Aurora will not condemn it so sharply, 
I dare say.” 

The mention of this name seemed to sharpen 
the old woman’s reply. ‘‘It is a Moorish cap, 
no true Gitana would wear it,” she said, eyeing 
the unfortunate cap with a contemptuous glance, 
‘‘and your dress of dark blue velvet embroidered 
at the neck, pockets with gold upon the seams, 
silver buttons and tags rattling from their rings, 
and chains over your bosom like the bells around 
a mule’s neck.” 

‘Nay, you can find no fault with the buttons, 
they are from the best silver works of Barce- 
lona,” cried the count, flinging open the short 
dark velvet jacket with sleeves, which he wore 
Hussar fashion over this beautiful dress, and re- 
vealing his whole person with an air of bravado, 
which the more swarthy color on his temples 
belied. 

The old woman glanced with an expression 
that she intended to be one of unmingled scorn 
upon the young Gitana, the embroidered strips 
of, cloth, blue and yellow, that enriched the neck 
and elbows of his jacket, and allowing her eyes 
to glance down to his well turned limbs, termi- 


nated her gaze at the sandals laced up to the 


knee by many colored ribbons. 

The young man followed her glance with a 
half shy, half defying look. 

** At any rate, you cannot find fault with this, 
or this,” he said, drawing her attention to a rich 
searf of crimson silk around his waist, and a 
handkerchief in which many gorgeous colors 
were blended, knotted loosely around his well 
formed neck. ‘I can only remember seeing the 
gipsey count, your husband, once when I was 4 
boy, but I know well that he wore a dress not un- 
like this that you revere so, with a scarf and ker- 
chief that might have come from the same loom.” 
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The old Siby] kindled up like an aged war- 
horse at the sound of a trumpet—her withered 
features worked, her sharp eyes dilated, a grim 
smile crept over her lips. 


blended, ‘‘the Busne may be hanging about our 
caves. The chain is for Aurora, she shall wear 
it upon her bosom on our wedding day. But 
where is she?—with your sharp words you have 


“Yes, yes, I remember, and it is this that fills ‘ driven her from my mind!” 


my heart with bitterness. He wrested these 
things from our foes, the Busne, they were his 
portion of the spoil; he laid many an ambush, 
and reddened his knife more than once for the 
frippery which you got in easier ways; for every 
button that he wore his people had some gain of 
their own to show. How is it with you, Chaleco 


**No, no, my son, it is well that we are alone; 
you have accomplished a great deed—a deed 
worthy of Aurora’s grandfather, he who has 
stained many a hill with Busne blood—but times 
have changed in Spain since he roamed the hills 
with our people. If there was biood—and the 
gold burns my palm as if it had been baptized— 


—how many of our people have been fortunate, 


that you are tricked out so bravely? How many ; 


they will be on our track, hunting you into our 
‘ holes as they do the foxes. Tell me how it all 











mules did you shear in Seville to earn what is ; happened, my heart burns to hear, the tidings 


upon your back?” 


i has filled these old veins as with wine, I had 


‘*Aurora would not taunt me so,” said the } begun to be ashamed of my people. Sit down, 


” 


gipsey, with a fierce gesture; ‘‘if she did-—— 
‘Well, what then?” rejoined the old woman, 
sharply, though her fierce eye quailed a little, 


‘ Chaleco, here, on the old chair which he took 
‘ from the choir of their proudest cathedral while 


the priests were chaunting mass; you never sat 


and a quick ear might have detected something ; in it before, but now that you have reddened 


like terror in her voice. 

“Why, then,” said the young man, ‘I would 
send word that the ton of sweetmeats in which 
we shall dance knee deep at our marriage fes- 
tival, should be kept back; and I would fling this 
chain of gold, which shall lace up her wedding 
boddice, into the Darrow. It is because you are 
old and learned—the widow of a great count, 
that I have borne all these gibes so tamely; no 
one else in the tribe should revile me thus. She 
least of all.” 

Either the stern tone which the young man 
assumed, or his praise of her dead husband, 
softened the austere temper of the old woman. 
Perhaps it might be the unwonted sight of that 
gold ornament, or what is most probable, her 
attack upon the young man had been an artful 
scheme to gain time till her grand-daughter 
should appear. Certain it is, her face took an 
expression less in character than the wrath had 
been with her wierd features. A crafty, sly ex- 
pression stole into her eyes; her mouth stirred 
with a slow smile, moving sluggishly as the worm 
creeps. She reached out her hand for the chain, 
and letting it drop to a heap in her palm, bent 
over it with a look of gloating avarice that would 
have been hideous to anything but a Gitana, who 
had witnessed these scenes from his birth. 

The old woman looked suddenly up, a fierce 
light was in her eyes. 

‘The rings in my ears are red hot; the chain 
burns in my palm, I know the sign, the Busne 
has been forced to give up his gold once more. 
Our people have not altogether sunk down to be 
mere trimmers of mules and donkeys. You did 
not work for this, my Chaleco!” 

‘‘Hush!” said the gipsey, lifting his finger 





your finger nails—warmed my palm with gold 
that is not worked for, the seat is yours. Sit 


down, my son, while I draw close to you that we 


may talk!” 

The young gipsey sat down, but evidently with 
some impatience; and the Sibyl creeping close 
to his side placed herself on a low bench, and 
bending forward fixed her glittering eyes on his 
face. 

‘“‘Now,” she said, rubbing her thin hands 
together, and clasping the chain between them, 
‘‘tell me, is this all? The chief takes one third 
of the whole, that is the law of the Cales.” 

‘*No, there was gold, a thousand pieces, packed 
away upon a mule.” 

‘*A thousand pieces, oh, my son, I saw great 
luck in the stars for you—but a thousand pieces 
—this is wonderful!” 

‘« Besides, there was a watch with double case, 
all fine gold, and some rings which were too large 
for Aurora’s finger, so we buried them in the 
ground with the gold and other treasures. Here 
is something, I am not sure about giving this to 
her, these glittering things on the back may be 
of value. I found it hung to the Busne’s neck 








by the chain, and here is his own face, it may 
yet bring us into trouble. Look——” 

The chief drew a locket from his bosom shaped 
like a corkle shell, the whole outside was paved 
with pearls swelling into the several compart- 
ments, the scalloped edges were bright with dia- 
monds of great value. He touched a spring, and 
within this exquisite trinket two miniatures were 
revealed, one was that of a young man, fair, with 
a bright, clear complexion, a fine eye of greyish 
blue, a delicate forehead, pure a8 snow in color, 
and teeming with thought; a mouth somewhat 


with a smile, in which terror and triumph was ; full, and of deep coral red, with a fair curling 


- 
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beard of rich brown, kindled up by 4 tinge of 
gold; hair a little deeper in tint, but with the 
same metallic lustre breaking through its heavy 
waves. This was the face, fair, animated, and 
lighted up with a beautiful smile, that first pre- 
sented itself to the old Sibyl’s gaze. She arose, 
took down the candle, and peered over it in 
silence. The contrast was striking, that tawney, 
witch-like countenance, and the beautiful shadows 
smiling upon it from its bed of jewels. 

There was a female portrait on the other side; 
but it was that of a woman much older than the 
youth could have been, but though of different 
complexion, there was one of those indefinite re- 
semblances between the two faces which exist 
independent of features, running through fami- 
lies, and connecting them in the eyes of the be- 


holder with a subtle influence, as one feels that ‘ 


a rose is near by its perfume, which is itself 


impalpable. 
The Sibyl only glanced at the female face, and 


“Go from my sight~you should have killed 
this viper—he was crawling this way.” 

*« Mother!” 

““Go—go, but first let me grind this thing’to 
powder with my foot; help me to spoil this face; 
you can pick up the diamonds from the dirt when 
I have done stamping on them!” 

“No, mother, it is worth money—give it to 
me!” 

The old woman unclutched her hand and flung 
the trinket against the wall of her cave, where it 
fell back with a rebound to her. 

‘Leave it,” she said, with'a fierce laugh, ‘‘the 
thing is accursed—leave it and go.” 

“Not till I have seen Aurora,” said the young 
man, looking wistfully at the jewel. “It is 
‘ late, very late,she must be yonder in her nest, 
ashamed to come forth without a bidding from 
‘ her betrothed. Step aside, mother, I have waited 
too long.” 

The young chief strode forward as he spoke, 








muttering, “it is his mother,” turned to that of ; and touching a door which was half concealed 
the young man again with keener interest. You | behind the old woman’s chair, flung it open, re- 
could see by the workings of her face that she ; vealing, by the light that stood in its niche close 
was beginning to hate that beautiful shadow, for { by, an inner room, in which the outline of a low 


there was a terrible gleam in her eye when she 
closed the shell with a snap and clutched it in 
her hand. 


“No,” she said, sharply, ‘‘my grand-daughter 
shall not wear this thing. The bright sparks are 
diamonds, the white ridges are of ancient pearls. 
But the face is that of the Busne, it does not 
belong to Spain either; hair and eyes of that 


color come from beyond sea. It is worth more 
than all your gold’ or the other trinkets: but she 
shall not wear it. I saw a face like this between’ 
me and the stars to-night. Was the Busne you 
plundered like it?” 

“Tt was himself, two faces were never more 
alike!” 

«And your knife, is it red? Did you leave him 
in the hills?” 

“No, mother,” replied the chief, blushing, as 


bed and some furniture was visible. 
; Aurora,” said the young man, ‘come, come, 
‘ T have waited long.” 

“She is not there,” said the old woman, in a 
low voice, while her head drooped downward. 

‘“‘Not there; nay, nay, I know better, she is 
only shy, hiding away like a young fox. See if 
I do not find her.” 

He snatched the light and went into the little 
sleeping cell. The bed was there, covered with 
fine old chintz; a little table and two chairs, 
white as snow, stood each in its place; the scent 
of fresh flowers filled the cell, which from its 
cleanliness, its little ornaments, and the frag- 
{rance that floated on the close air, was proof 
that its occupant was no ordinary woman of her 
tribe. But everything was silent. No sparkling 
eyes full of mischief, no wild laugh met the 





if ashamed that he had no crime of blood to con- ; young gipsey as he expected. / He stood a mo- 
fess, ‘‘he made no resistance; we were many, he ; ment with the candle held up, gazing around the 
nearly alone, for the guards fled as we rushed | room, then a painful thought seemed to strike 
upon them. We did not kill him, there was no} him. He turned and fixed his glittering eyes on 


reason in it.” 

** How long was this ago?” 

“Tt was three days after we left Grenada!” 

“That is almost six weeks—but where?” 

** About half way between this and Seville!” 

“And did you take the plunder along?” 

**We buried it on the spot; went to the fair as 
if nothing had happened, and dug it up as we 
came home.” 

“And which way went the Busne?” 

‘We did not wait to see; his face was toward 
Grenada when we met him, that-is all I can say.” 


the old woman. 
{ ‘*Where is she?” It was all he said, but there 
was something fierce in the question. 

‘She went to the Alhamra this morning, and 
has not come back yet.” The old woman did not 
lift her eyes as she spoke, why she berself could 
not have explained; but every time that night, 
when word or thought had turned to her grand- 
child, this strange cowardice seized her. 

“T will go seek Aurora,” said the young gip- 
sey, striding toward the door. 

“ You!” cried the old woman, springing like 1 
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tigress between him and the entrance. ‘‘ Would 
you break the betrothal?—would you cast shame 
on my blood?—would you have the whole tribe 
hooting at you both?” _ 

The chief hesitated. He knew well that the 
gipsey law prohibited the act he meditated. That 
for a betrothed pair to wander alone, or arrange 
to a meeting beyond the confines of the settle- 
ment, would sunder them forever. He thought 
of this and hesitated. But the hot blood of a 
jealous nature was on his forehead, he could 
hardly restrain himself. 

‘‘With what man of our tribe does she wander 
at this time of night?” he demanded, fiercely. 

‘*With none; she has scarcely spoken to man 
or woman of our people since you left for Se- 
ville,” replied the old woman, with a look of 
earnest truth that could not but appease his 
suspicions in that quarter. 

‘¢But she is not alone?” 

*‘T do not know, the Busne are plenty in the 
Alhamra just now!” 

‘«The Busne,” repeated the chief, with a scorn- 
ful laugh, and the hot blood left his forehead— 
“the Busne, ha! ha! why not say this before— 
the little fox, she is at her work there. Aurora 
is a wife worthy of your count, old mother, hers 
are the eyes that draw gold from the Busne. But 
now that I have come back, she must not stay 
out so late, I would look in her eyes myself, the 
sly one. Tell her so, mother—at daylight I will 
be here again.” 

Relieved from the sharp feeling of jealousy 
that had at first possessed him, the gipsey count 
strode away content and happy—a little disap- 
pointed at not seeing his betrothed that night, 
but rather proud than otherwise that she was 
employed in whiling gold by her sweet arts from 
the people whom it was his duty to hate. The 
idea that there could be danger or wrong to him, 
in her adventures with the white travellers that 
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it was her duty to delude, never entered his mind. 
To him, in common with the whole tribe, the idea 
of an attachment between a gipsey maiden and 
one of the Alhamra race was an impossibility. 
Had my old grand-dame said that Aurora was 
out gathering flowers, he might have been less 
proud, but not better satisfied. The idea of being 
jealous of a Gentile, a Busne, it was impossible 
for him to entertain. 

But my grandmother wa» of a different nature. 
She possessed that rare organization which is 
called genius in civilized life, and magic with us: 
that exquisite sensitiveness oi nerve and thought, 
which took the shadow of coming events long 
before they become areality. This, with her acute 
wit, her sharp observation, her strange habits of 
solitary thought, rendered her in reality a won- 
derful being. It is impossible for me to describe 
this. I can fo more tell you why my grand-dame 
possessed the power of feeling what was about to 
happen, than I could divide the channels that 
sparkle in a cup of water, but the truth was there: 
she fancied that her knowledge came through the 
stars. But in natures endowed like hers there 
is something more wonderful than all the stars 
of heaven can reveal. 

What was it that induced her that night to fill 
that bronze vessel with those strange poisonous 
herbs? Why did she watch them distil so sadly, 
and yet with such stern patience? What would 
the juice of these herbs become ?—I will tell you 
another time. Now let us follow my grandmother. 
She was old, feeble—for years she had not been 
known to walk half a mile. But that night she 
went forth alone, creeping down the hill-side, 
through the hollows along the river’s bank—up, 
up like some hungry animal that dared to prowl 
through those ravines only at night time. She 
was almost bent double at times, and looked in 
truth like a wild animal. 





(10 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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DREAMS OF HOME. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Wuene’er I sleep and dream of home, 
Oh! then my heart is pining 

Tts happy vales again to roam, 
And view its waters shining; 

I sleep and dream of home. . 


I wander through each pleasant grove, 
And hear the wild birds singing, 

Where oft the witching smiles of love 
A spell was round me flinging; 

Oh! bliss to dream of home. 





I seek the well known trysting tree, 
That dear old place of meeting, 
Where oft I sat till o’er the lea 
The evening shades were fleeting; 
Oh! happy dreams of home. 


Thus when I sleep and dream of home, 
Its light again I borrow; 

And though I wake afar to roam, 
It lightens half my sorrow 

To sleep and dream of home. 
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BY JESSE CONE. 


THE LAST CHANT OF CORINNG. 


Ixay aside the withered bays; 
What are laurel-crownings now? 
The wreath I wore in happier days 
_ Can no longer grace my brow— 
The heart has shed its young Spring-time, 
The flower is blasted on the vine. 


Here my sun of life declines, 
And feelings to their fount return; 
The cypress bough and darker: vines 
Are fitter for the shrouded urn. 
Shall the torch of song illume 
The poet’s pathway to the tomb? 


Genius gave me double life, 
The power of love and suffering, 
And born of the unequal strife 
Was my heart’s first withering; 
The flood of feeling genius gave 
Made my soul its passion’s slave. 


The shaded walks by Arno’s side, 
Where I a maiden gathered flowers; 
Nor Tivoli’s gardens wide 











Shall ope to me again their bowers; - 
A spot at Florence, is there not, . 
Where I may rest and be forgot? 


Thou, Italia, gave me name, 

The love and praise of glowing hearts; 
But ah, the glory of my flame 

Fast before my woe departed; 
Pluck me boughs, that trembling wave, 
At Naples, over Virgil’s grave! . 


Italia, take, oh, take the crown 
Thy million hands bestowed; 
My sun of fame sinks clouded down, 
And dimmed are attributes that glowed. 
Shall the fount by Petrareh’s door 
Weep its dew-tears ever more? 


The hue of life is fading fast, 

Oh, where is my expression gone; 
Shadows pale flit wildly past, 

And ghastly spectres crowd along— 
Father of love! let her depart 
Who won & Nation—lost a heart! 








TO CLARA. 


BY MES. A. ¥. LAW. 








I woutp the gift of eloquence were mine, 

To tell thee all my love. For thee I’d twine 

A bay-leaf chaplet of affection deep, 

Which through life’s course its changeless tints 
should keep. 


I love thee! For there dwells within thy breast 
A heart where kindest sympathy doth rest: 

A sympathy which shows itself in deeds, 
Striving.to yield the balm which sorrow needs. 


I love thee! For thy mind doth bear the spell 

Of lofty intellect. In thee doth dwell 

The graceful dignity of noble thought: 

A jewel rare! By Heaven’s own hand ’tis wrought! 
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To wait and wait, whilst every lingering hour 
Hath its distinct dull penance of annoy; 
To feel that Time hath a corroding power, 
That withers up the sinews of young Joy, 
That kills sick hopes, and treads them into dust; 
To know that silence, solitude, and night, 
Once gentle friends, now enemies unjust, 
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T love thee! And thy voice comes to mine ear 
Like bells upon the air—so soft, and clear; 

It seemeth from the soul’s pure fount to well, 
And every word, affection true doth tell. 


I love thee! Thy sweet face is passing fair; 
Beauty hath left her signet token there. 

From thy soft eyes, unconscious light doth fall, 
And by “andiming charms”—thou winnest all. 


I love thee! And with holy faith I pray 

Rich blessings rest upon thée day by day. 

For thee my lute doth wake this humble strain, 
And—thou art dear—echoes the soft refrain. 











NET. 


With marble looks, turned lowering from the light, 
(Like nurses minist’ring poison to the sick) 
Destroy the life they fed. To hear the wind, 
And sigh to have its wings, and thus to trick 
Wide space and cruel distance—this refined, 
) This earnest torture, thou its name would’st know? 
; °*Tis absence. Canst thou love and question so? 
M. E. 8. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. IV. 


Tue aids of the hand are of the most conse- 
quence, but all the other aids, as the whip, the 
leg, and the inclination of the body should har- 
monize with it. Frequently the movement of the 
hand is destroyed, by omitting the accompanying 
aid or defence with the body or leg. Thus:—if 
a horse kick, it is useless for the rider to tighten 
the rein in order to keep his head up, if she does 
not also throw her body back, in order that her 
weight may rest on his croup. The tightening of 
the rein merely, will not restore the equillibrium 
of the horse, and if the body of the rider retain 
the usual position, she will most likely be put 
over her horse’s head. Again—if a horse rears, 
it is in vain thatthe rein is loosened, if the rider 
does not lean forward, in order to throw her 
weight on the horse’s shoulders to bring him 
down, and also to prevent herself being thrown 
over his haunches; and if she does not slacken 
her rein there is a probability of her pulling her 
horse over on her. The aids and defences of 
the body must be acquired ins great degree by 
practice and the observation of the rider. When 
the horse is to advance the hand is to be turned 
(as described in a former number) sufficiently 
to slacken the rein, the body inclined forward 
slightly, and the left leg pressed to the animal’s 
side. The whip is frequently a necessary aid 
with an ill-trained or sluggish horse. Should 
the rider by turning the wrist or tightening the 
reins communicate her desire to stop, the body 
at the same time should be thrown back slightly, 
to secure the effect. ‘ 

In some cases, the aid of the body properly per- 
formed will carry with it the aid of the hand, the 
leg, and even the whip, if it be held near the 
horse’s-side. For instance—if the rider wishes 
to turn a corner on her left, she inclines slightly 
toward it, drawing her left shoulder a little in, 
and pulling her right shoulder rather forward; 
the bridle-hand will thus be drawn to the left 
side, the rein on the right side will act on the 
horse’s neck, and the left leg will be pressed 
close against the horse; so that all the necessary 
aids are performed by one natural and easy move- 
ment. In turning to the left, the leg is used to 
drive the croup of the horse in some degree to 





the right, and thus make it follow the direction 
of the shoulders. In turning to the right, the 
whip must take the place of the leg, by driving 
out the croup to the left. The aids which are 
sufficient for some horses are not nearly powerful 
enough for others: the power of the aids should, 
therefore, be increased as circumstances require, 
particularly the whip. 

Some horses it is often necessary to soothe, 
and others to encourage or animgte. The hand, 
the leg, and indeed the whole body, may be used 
for these purposes. A spirited animal is fre- 
quently impatient when first mounted, or if any 
thing pass him quickly. In these cases the rider 
should soothe him, by speaking to him in a calm, 
gentle tone; the whip should be as motionless as 
possible, and the greatest care taken that the 
lash do not touch the flank. Her body should 
be well balanced, her leg still, her bridle-hand 
steady, and the slightest alarm never betrayed. 
Her self-possession and easy, but firm seat, will 
soon reassure the horse, and he will become per- 
fectly docile and tractaple. 

A shy or timid horse may be encouraged to pass 
an object which alarms him, when coercion would 
utterly fail. A little patting on the neck or 
shoulder, gentle words, and a little caressing with 
the right hand, (holding the whip in the left) will 
render a horse obedient when the use of the whip 
would only increase the fear. 

Animations are intended to make the horse 
more lively, without increasing his speed. Some 
horses scarcely ever require them, whilst others 
need to have them called frequently in use. The 
slightest motion of the hand, leg, or body is suffi- 
cient animations for some horses, whilst the whip 
is absolutely indispensible with others. Anima- 
tions should be used when the horse decreases 
his speed, contrary to the rider’s inclination, 
droops his head, bears heavily on the bit, or is 
lazy or slovenly in his paces. A good rider sees 
the necessity of an animation before the horse 
actually abates his speed, and she should not 
wait till an animation is absolutely indispensible, 
but should use the hand, the leg, or the whip a 
moment before rather than at the time really 
required, 





THE SWING. 


Mark the birds, they shoot on high, 
Faster, love, than you or T! 

List, the streams are singing free, 
Nature’s glad, and why not we? 


Mener, merry let us be, 

Swinging ‘neath the greenwood tree. 
Vernal Nature’s fall of joy, 

Why not we, my darling boy? 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Rosativp anp Cex14.—The principal embellish- 
ment, for the present number, is engrayed from 
Shakspeare’s “As You Like It.” The scene is 
familiar to all who know the play, and would need 
no comment, if they compriséd all of our readers. 
But as there may be some fair subscribers, who have 
neglected to peguse this fine comedy, they will, we 
are sure, thank us for directing their attention to it. 
Of Shakspeare’s female characters, exquisite as they 
all are, Rosalind, the heroine of this play, has ever 
filled the first place in our imagination, Witty and 
brave, graceful and beautiful, tender and womanly, 
natural in all things, and pure in every thought as 
an angel; who is her equal? The girlish Perdita, 
the gentle Desdemona, the frank Miranda, the ma- 
jestic Portia, Helen, Beatrice, Ophelia, and Imogen 
are all lovely, though different, but no one combines 
so many womanly and winning qualities, is at once 
so heavenly and yet of earth, as Rosalind. It is 
chiefly on her account that “As You Like It” is the 
most bewitching of Shakgpeare’s comedies to us. 
When she falls in love, how saucily she tells her 
cousin, and half believes it herself, that it is only 
“to make sport withal.” If she finds her name carved 
on the trees, and picks up madrigals addressed to 
her, how merrily she jests about her unknown adorer. 
And when she meets Orlando again, how prettily she 
fools it with him. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
exquisite than the scene in which, as a merry page, 
she bids him imagine her his mistress, and make 
love to her, unless it is that in which, hearing of his 
wound, she faints, and then, on recovery, fearful that 
his brother will tell him of her emotion, says, “ah! 
sir, @ body would think this was well counterfeited: 
Z pray you tell your brother how well I counterfeited. 
Heigh-ho!” But read the play. 


Hovsesoip Receiprs.— Oranges in Brandy.— 
Choose small St. Michael oranges, put them in 
boiling water for a few minutes to make them swell; 
then in cold water; drain, and pour over them some 
clarified sugar; let them stand four or five hours, 
and give them a boil in the syrup; let them stand 
in it until quite cold, and repeat the boiling four 
times, after which put the oranges in wide-mouthed 
bottles, fill with brandy, and carefully cork. Orange 
ratafia is made by steeping eighteen oranges, in their 
natural state, in a gallon of brandy, with some cin- 
namon and coriander seed; infuse for two months, 
strain off, and bottle. 

Good Fried Potatoes.—Take a little flour, two eggs 
beat up with a little water, a spoonful of oil, a little 
salt and pepper, and make into a thin smooth paste. 
Wash and peel some raw potatoes, and, after cutting 
them into thin slices, dip them into this paste, and 





fry them in some boiling lard, until they are of a 
good brown, Before serving, which should be done 
as hot as possible, sprinkle a little salt over them. 

Rum Shrub.—Oranges and lemons, four each ; loaf 
sugar, two pounds. Rub the sagar on the fruit till 
the whole of the yellow rind is off; then add one 
gallon of rum; allow the sugar to dissolve in the 
spirit, mix, and add one pint of orange juiee, one 
pint of lemon juice, and two quarts of water that has 
boiled and stood to cool. Brandy Shrub is made 
a similar manner. , 

Potato Balle make a pretty dish for supper or 
luncheon. Boil some potatoes in water, or steam 
them, as most convenient; when done, peel and 
mash; then mince some cold meat of any sort, adding 
butter, parsley, and shallot, all chopped fine; mix 
with the potatoes in eqnal quantities, form into mo- 
derate-sized balls, dip in some white of egg, flour, 
and fry to a good color; serve very hot. 

To Remove Greases from Velvet.—Pass the under 
side of the velvet over a warm smoothing iron. Let 
one person hold the velvet tight, and another :ass 
the iron; then spread out the garment, and brush 
gently, yet briskly, with a velvet brush. 

To Clean Decanters.—Decanters encrusted with 
port wine will be readily freed from the stain, by 
washing them with the refuse of the tea-pot, leaves 
and all, while warm. Dip the decanter into a vessel 
containing hot water, to prevent the hot tea leaves 
from cracking the glass. The tannin of the tea acts 
chemically on the crust. 

A Ribbon Plum-Pudding.—Make a good suet paste, 
roll it out into an oblong shape, then cover it pretty 
thickly with currants, well washed and dried, and a 
little grated lemon peel; tie up in a cloth, put it in 
boiling water, and boil for an hour. Serve with 
white wine sauce. 

Water for Hyacinthe.—Rain or river water should 
be used for hyacinths; this must be renewed as it 
gets muddy. When the roots begin to grow, the 
water should be lowered, or the roots will rot. When 
the water is changed, the bulb should not be taken 
out, but the water be carefully poured off, 

To Pickle Eggs.—Boil them hard in water, remove 
the shells, and then boil them for ten minutes in 
white wine vinegar and spice; put them in a jar with 
the vinegar and spice and some slices of boiled beet- 
root. 

To Clean China and Glase.—The best material to 
clean china and glass is fullers’ earth, beaten into a 
fine powder, and carefully cleansed from all grit. 





Deception Dishonest.—Our cotemporaries, nearly 
every month, publish old English. plates, which they 
attempt to palm off as original. This month we pub- 
lish an American engraving, and as it has appeared 
before, though elsewhere, we state it frankly: but the 
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plate, will be new to most of our readers, and accepta- 
ble to all. Itis no part of our plan, however, to deceive 
the public in this, or any other way. Our subscribers 
cannot say they have been deluded by false promises, 
made at random, and never intended to be fulfilled. 
On this point one of our cotemporaries, the Lansing- 
burg (N. Y.) Gazette, observes significantly: 


“The Ladies’ National stands among the foremost 
of the literary monthlies; and notwithstanding it 
deals somewhat less liberally in promises than many 
of its brother monthlies, its pages are invested with 
no less interest on this account.” 





Axorner Copy-Rieut Novet.—In July we shall 
begin a new novel by the author of “Dora Atherton,” 
“The Valley Farm,” &c. It will be leted in the 
December number, if not earlier. g the year, 
therefore, our subscribers will get two copy-righted 
novels, one by Mrs. Stephens, and one by this new 
writer. What other magazine offers similar literary 
inducements? 





Scorrs’ Wkexty.—We recommend this mam- 
moth newspaper again as a most excellent family 
journal, and as, moreover, the cheapest, taken all in 
all, of the Philadelphia weeklies. Its proprietor and 
editor is about the most indefatigable man we know. 
He offers unusual inducements to clubs. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Works of Robert Burns, In four Vole. 
Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We have 
not the remotest idea of gilding lilies, or getting up 


‘ an extra supply of perfume for the violet, by a com- 


mentary on Burns’ poems. When the genius of any 
man becomes a portion of our household words, it 
ceases to become an object of criticism. But there 
is in the life of this gifted being subject of thought, 
something mournful and suggestive, which should be 
placed before the reader carefully and with a tender 
hand. There is a way of presenting facts which put 
the man before you not only as he lived but as he 
felt. Nothing but a man of genius, and that genius 
subdued by experience, should ever touch the life or 
compile the writings of a man like Burns, for nothing 
but a man of genius can comprehend a nature like 
his. It is this comprehension, this fine intellectual 
sympathy which fits Mr. Chambers so well for the 
work he has performed. New facts brought for- 
ward, the masterly arrangement, the generous spirit 
breathing throughout the entire biography, give a 
value to this edition of the peasant poet, which will 
place it in the library of every true lover of genius, 
in our country at least. For after all, it is here that 
true genius receives its highest appreciation. 

The Head of the Family. By the author of “ The 
Ogilvies.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers,— 
A new novel, by this popular author, will always be 
eagerly sought after, especially by the more dis- 
criminating class of readers. '“The Head of the 
Family” is not inferior, in any respect, to either 
“Olive” or “The Ogilvies.” 





Men and Women of the Bighteenth Century. By A. 
Houssaye. 2 vols, New York: J. Redfield. Philada: 
W. B. Zeiber.—These are just the volumes for a 
“ladye faire.” We have not the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the publisher, but that he 
is a gentleman of rare taste is proved by the style in 
which they are issued. The type, the illustrations, 
the hot-pressed paper, and the graceful designs on 
the cover give decisive evidence of this. Nor is 
this elegance confined to the present volumes, for 
we have always noticed that whatever Redfield pub- 
lishes, is issued in handsome style: indeed it seems 
as impossible for him to print a mean-looking book 
as for certain others in his profession to print a 
handsome one. It is, however, also noticeable that 
Redfield publishes only the better class of books. 
Few works of the class, for instance, could have been 
found worthier of beautiful adornments than the one 
now under notice. It is a record, as the name im- 
ports, of the lives, writings, and sayings of the most 
distinguished men and women of the eighteenth 
century; at least of such as flourished in France, 
To the instructiveness of regular history, it adds the 
charm of biography. The persons noticed, more- 
over, are those about whom every reader is curious, 
yet whose memoirs are placed beyond the reach of 
ordinary readers. The volumes sparkle with wit and 
anecdote. We repeat, they sre a treasure that no 
intelligent lady should be wituout. 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers; and other Poems, 
By W. E. Aytoun. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. 
Philada: W. B. Zeiber.—Right glad are we to wel- 
come this volume. With these glorious lays we have 
been partially familiar for years, having frequently 
read extracts from them in British periodicals; but 
it is only since Mr. Redfield has republished them, 
in this elegant volume, that we have become fully 
aware of their unrivalled merit. No other poet in 
fact, except perhaps Macauley, has caught the spirit 
of the ancient ballad like Professor Aytoun. His 
verses have all the heroic elevation of “Chevy 
Chase.” This is especially true of “The Execution 
of Montrose,” and “Edinburg after Flodden.” In 
these grand ballads we seem to be transported to 
the scenes they commemorate, beholding Grahame 
walk proudly up the Canongate to his death, and 
hearing Randolph Murray detail to the Provost the 
sad tale of King James’ death. No lover of true 
poetry should be without this volume. We look to 
see it immediately on the table of every lady of taste, 
cultare and sentiment. 

Recollections of a Literary Life. By Miss Mitford. 
l vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—Charming, 
charming Miss Mitford. Her sketches, so true, so 
fresh’ so fall of home-life, were among the first lite- 
rary blessings that we remember. After a sleep of 
years her pen is resumed again, and that in a manner 
which brings back the old charm, vivid as it was 
when she flung the rich strength of her prime into 
every page. Specimens from other writers, reminis- 
cences of contemporary authors, gentle intercourse, 
abound in the volume, but we love best that which 
relates to herself, the story of that Lost Staff, the 
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Seattered Wheat-heads, and those two orphan obil- 
dren gathering them up. Who save this author could 
have made these things win tears from our eyes?— 
who but this woman of women could have written a 
beok so rambling, so full of breaks and snatches, and 
yet so more than ¢harming? God bless the woman! 
The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 
With Illustrations, 1 vol. New York: Redfield. 
Philada: W. B. Zeiber.—The wit of these parodies 
almost surpasses belief. Who could have believed, 
for instance, before reading the travesties in this 
volume, that “Locksley Hall,” “Lilian,” and the 
other poems parodied have been made such “food 
for mirth?” Whoever is ennuied, whoever is ill, 
ewhoever is melancholy, let him or her purchase this 
book, and—our word for it!—an instant cure will 
be effected, unless laughing is powerless to produce 
it. We regret that our space will not allow us to 
make quotations. The present is a new edition, 
containing several ballads never before collected, and 
embellished with illustrations that rival the text in 
the power of moving mirth. The book is neatly 
printed, for Redfield always publishes neat books. 
Salander and the Dragon. By Frederick William 
Shelton, M. A. 1 vol, New York: John S. Taylor.— 
This is an allegorical romance with a high and worthy 
aim. A powerful imagination steadily bent to a single 
point, could alone have created the scenes and cha- 
racters. In short, it is a prose poem full of romance 
and poetry, original beyond anything in conception, 
and altogether a work that must excite more than 
ordinary attention. Like all Taylor’s books it is 
beautifully printed and neatly bound, 
Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. No. 20.— 
In this ber Mr. Lossing is as felicitous as ever 
‘* with both pen and pencil. We cannot praise this 
serial too highly. 








FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


We gave our readers, last month, in advance, all 
the needful intelligence repecting the fashions for 
early spring. Nothing, since then, has appeared 
that is new, nor, indeed, was there call for it, after 
our full details, We have secured, however, the pat- 
terns of two exquisite April dresses, which we have 
had engraved. 

Fie. 1.—Watxise Dress.—Both the dress and 
mantilla are of one material, which may be either 
chalais or silk. The skirt of the’dress is quite plain. 
The mantilla is one of a new pattern. At the back 
it descends very little below the waist; and the ends 
in front, which are shaped in the shawl form, fall 
about half way down the skirt of the dress. git is 
edged with a frill of the material of which the man- 
tilla is made. The hood, which is rather large, is 
trimmed with a gouffred frill, and drawn in by a 
ribbon tied in a bow at the back. Bonnet of fancy 
straw, trimmed with bouquets of wild roses mingled 
with straw flowers. The capé and strings are of 
white sarsnet ribbon. 

Fie. m.—Carniace Dress.—Dress of gross d’Es- 
pagne, the color a light shade of green. The front 


of the dress is ornamented with bows of satin, of the 
same color as the silk, disposed in the tablier form. 
The corsage is open in front, showing a chemisette 
composed of horizontal rows of lace. The sleeves 
are loose at the ends, with under-sleeves trimmed 
with rows of:lace. Bonnet of white drawn silk, with 
two marabout feathers, one drooping on each side. 
Under trimming of small pink flowers. Scarf of red 
cashmere, with a deep border. Gloves of pale yellow 
kid, 

Bioomer Costumes.—We have not reported any 
Bloomer Costumes sinee our January number, be- 
cause no new ones have appeared, while, on the con- 
trary, those worn last fall have gone entirely out of 
use. In fact it may be said that this fashion has 
proved a complete failure. We have not seen a 
Bloomer dress in Philadelphia for several months, 
nor do we ever expect to meet one again. In New 
York it is the same, and in Boston also, as far as we 
can learn. We predicted this termination to the 
proposed innovation; and predicted it, our old sub- 
seribers will remember, for two reasons. The first 
was that those who had tried the dress did not think 
it an improvement as regarded either convenience 
or health; and the seeond was that the fashion could 
not be made to “take,” unless ladies of considerable 
social influence patronized it, which they did not 
seem disposed to do. Costumes far more odd have 
frequently been worn, as we showed in our January 
number; but in all these cases they were first intro- 
duced by some well known leader of fashion. Added 
to this, the Bloomer dress was started on the assump- 
tion that the grace ofa costume was of little, or no 
importance, and surely no falser notion could be 
broached. To increase the beauty of the female 
person, by a gracefully made attire, is not only not 
wrong, but absolutely commendable; and the woman 
who neglects it, pays the penalty of being called a 
sloven, if not a fright. The beautiful in dress should, 
in fact, come next as a study, with woman, to the 
beautiful in mind and manner. Not that we would 
recommend a fashion to be followed which is in- 
jurious to health. Tight-lacing, for instance, has 
always been an abhorrence, and has been unceas- 
ingly denounced in this Magazine.. It not only 
injures the health, but actually spoils the shape, so 
that there is nothing whatever to recommend it. 
However we will not enlarge on this subject now, 
though, at some early day, we probably shall; but 
content ourselves, at present; with saying that what 
are called the French fashions do not countenance 
tight-lacing, and that it is altogether a mistaken 
idea to think so. Ladies, who wear them may in- 
deed lace tightly, as ladies who wore the Bloomer 
might, but they do not enjoin it; on the contrary 
they discountenance it. Nay, more, a real French 
corset is, as every sensible physician knows, the 
best safeguard against tight-lacing, and the best 
vehicle yet found to prevent those diseases that 
arise from wearing too many skirts. 

Ix May, we shall lay before our fair readers a 
full account of the later Spring, and early Summer 
fashions, accompanied by another of our magnificent 





+ colored plates. 
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